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THE DEEP. 


BY J, G. C. BRAINARD. 


There’s beauty in the deep :— 
The wave is bluer than the sky ; . 
And, though the light shine bright on high, 
More sottly do the sea-gems glow 
That sparkle in the depths below ; 
The rainbow’s tints are only made 
When on the waters they are laid, 
And sun and moon most sweetly shine 
Upon the ocean’s level brine. 

There’s beauty in the deep. 


There ’s music in the deep :— 
Tt is not in the surf’s rough roar, 
Nor in the whispering, shelly shore— 
They are but earthly sounds, that tell 
How little of the sea-nympl’s shell, 
That sends its loud, clear note abroad, 
Or winds its softness through the flood, 
Echoes through groves with coral gay, 
And dies, on spongy banks, away. 
There’s music in the deep. 


There ’s quiet in the deep :— 

Above, let tides and tempests rave, 

And earth-born whirlwinds wake the wave 5 

Above, let care and fear contend, 

With sin and sorrow to the end: 

llere, far beneath the tainted foam, 

‘That frets above our peaceful home, 

We dream in joy, and wake in love, 

Nor know the rage that yells above. 
There’s quiet in the deep. 
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SPRING. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


The Spring is here—the delicate-footed May. 


With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers; | 


And with it comes a thirst to be away, 

Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours— 
A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 
Restless to soar above these perishing things. 


We pass out from the city’s feverish hum, 
To find refreshment in the silent woods ; 
And nature, that is beautiful and dumb, 
Like a cool sleep upon the pulses broods. 
Yet, even there, a restless thought will steal, 
To teach the indolent heart it still must feed. 


Strange, that the audible stillness of the noon, 

The waters tripping with their silver feet, 
The turning to the light of leaves in June, 

And the light whisper az their edges meet— 
Strange—that they fill not, with their tranquil tone, 
The spirit, walking in their midst alone. 


There *s no contentment, in a world like this, 

Save in forgetting the immortal dream ; 

We may not gaze upon the stars of bliss, 

That through the cloud-rifts radiant stream; 

Rtird-like, the prisoned soul @eé/2 lift its eye 

And sing—till it is hooded from the sky. 

NEW YORK STATE IDIOT SOCI-« 
ETY. 

A few years since, the country people in the 
neighborhood of the old Bull's Head tavern on 
the Troy Road, when they were told it was to 
be fitted up as a,school house for idiots, shook 
their heads, and pretty generally agreed that 
folks who thought natural fools could be taught 
anything, were but little better than natural fools 
themselves. 

The school was opened, however, and has 
gradually risen in popular favor until now the 
old Bull’s Head has got too small to accommo- 
date the large number of pupils for whom ap- 
plications pour in from all parts of the state.— 
The state, to whom no small portion of the cred- 
it of making the experiment belongs, is now 
erecting a large asylum at Syracuse, where the 
purposes of the institution can be more fully 
and effectively carried out. 

The present building stands a little out of the 
city limits, a few rods back from the turnpike. 
It is a plain, unpretending brick house. Inside, 
it looks very much like any other boarding 
school. If you visit it to see its operation, Dr. 
Wilbur takes you firstinto a small building, dis- 
connected with the main one. This room, you, 
at first perhaps, conjecture to bea gymnasium, 
for two ladders ran up to the ceiling, while a 
third is laid across horizontally, connecting 
them, and under it i3 a mattress. There are 
two square tables, around which are seated per- 
haps a dozen boys and girls of six to sixteen 
years old, apparently playing with the blocks, 
colored balls, printed cards, &c., that lay on 
them. A young man at one, and a young wo- 
man at the other, ure talking to the children, 
constantly in loud, but cheery kindly tones, as 
if stimulating them to go on with their work or 
play, or whatever it is. The pupils do not have 
the vacant stare nor the retreating foreheads, 
nor exhibit the personal neglect yeu expected. 
One or two have unprepossessing faces, and 
three or four are cross-eyed, but nearly all look 
intelligent, and all are neat; some quite pretty: 
You are a novelty to them, and they follow you 
with gratified eyes: most of them laughing 
heartily. This is tie first indication they give 
you of being idiots, for were they sane and sen- 
sible they would understand that visitors are 
not always a matter of rejoicing. 


These are the newest comers. Tere are one 








| or two as yet scarcely taught even to use their 
| senses. That girl’s eyes wander restlessly over 

every thing in the room, but waive your hand- 

kerchief before them, and she will never notice 
| itor separate it in her vision from the maze of 
| objects that flits before her dull comprehension. 
| Shout at that boy’s ear, and he will hardly pay 
| more attention to it than to a post. Put an 
| icicle, or a red hot coal in his hand and he would 
| scream with pain, but he would not know 
' enough to turn his hand over to let it drop.— 


| Throw yonder club at him, aud he would not ! 


lift a finger to save himself, but would laugh in- 

| stantly as it struck him down, and never know 

| what hurt him. A desperate task, indeed, to 

| teach these eyes to see, ears to hear, and be- 
| numbed brains to think! 

The teacher hangs one of the boys on the lad- 

der by the hands. He has but to let go to drop 


a few inches upon the soft bed underneath.— | 


| But he has no sense to teach him that. He 
clings tightly to the round, and perhaps cries 
at the pain the act gives him, but he does not 
{move. The teacher puts his arm round him 
and lifts him up, lifts his hand, places it on the 
‘next round and cheers and encourages him in a 
| kind loud voice. Then the other hand. And 
so after repeated lessons it is at last almost 
forced upon his sluggish mind, that he can use 
his hands and feet to reach the floor. 
Another who has been some months at the 
; institution is called to show his acquirements.— 
, His delight runs over out of his eyes, and he 
' breaks into a broad grin at the opportunity.— 


foremost, and finally throws himself into the 
| teacher’s arms, with an exulting burst of in- 
expressible laughter. 
| do only what can be taught to dogs and cats ; 
' but with less natural intelligence than they, it 
‘is a wonder that he can be taught at all. 
| Another means of rousing and fixing the 
‘dormant faculty of attention is by throwing 
from hand to hand a ball or stick, as boys play 
| “eatch.” Two who have become expert at this 
engage init, with « nervous straining of every 
muscle, that denotes what a tremendous mental 
' effort the simple act requires when such intel- 
, leets are called upon to perform it. 
The little circle around the first table are be- 


ing taught to put, first one white then one red | 


bead, alternately, upon a string. 


| Then two 
| white, and two red, &e. 


| do learn, they have gained an idea of nwmber— 
| the first in all theirlives. 


| learned it—such extravagant joy! When an 


| idea does enter their poor darkened brains, it is | 


| like the thought that occurred to the Greek 


| philosopher in his bath—making him leap out | 
half-dressed and run through the streets shout- | 


ing—“ Eureka ”—“ I have found it.” Nowhere 
is there a pupil that is so grateful to you for a 





| learned the use of thoughts at all. 
Thus the system proceeds. It begins with 
| the simplest of allimpressions, the very founda- 
‘tion. Here is a row of circular blocks of dif- 
| ferent sizes, and there is a row of holes into 
| which they respectively fit. The idiot is taught 
to put each in its appropriate place, and thus 
he makes his first comparison and gets his first 
idea of size, There isa set of red; green, blue, 
| yellow and white balls and cups. To fit each 
| ball to its proper cup leads him to a comprehen- 
sion of difference in color. Another set of va- 
rious shaped blocks teach himtform. 


| taught to recognize a word printed on a card. 
| But he recognizes it as you do a face, by its 
j general aspect, not by its component parts.— 
Upside down, or right side up, it is all the same 
to him. By degrees he is brought, first to know 
its meaning, then its separate letters, and then 
to trace it on the blackboard. When he can 
do this, he has reached the threshhold on which 
ordinary. children stand when they first go to 
school. Thenceforth his education is much like 
theirs, only requiring infinitely more patience 
and perseverance and gentleness. 

Next you pass into the main school room, 
where two dozen or more are assembled. Some 
are sitting at their desks and books. At one 
end of the room is a class spelling simple words, 
and at the other another class naming places, 
as they are pointed out, on an outline map.— 
The studies are like those of other schools, but 
not so the pupils. Time after time, do the list- 
less cars turn away, and the dull eyes stare in 
vacant stupidity. But the teacher’s whole heart 
seems to be set on making them comprehend— 
she rouses, questions, answers, encourages, 
smiles, nods and commends, in rapid succession 
and with unflagging gentle patience. ‘Now, 
Eddie!” “Quick, Fannie! spell it dear.”— 
“Think, Harry, that’s a good boy!” ‘You 





He runs up the ladder, down it, under it, over | 
| it, backwards, forwards, head foremost, feet | 


He has been taught to | 


They do not learn it | 
immediately, nor in an hour, nor a day, per- | 
haps not ina week ora month. But when they | 


And when they have ; 


j new thought as this poor idiot that has never | 


When he has advanced thus far, he can be ; 


can tell that, Kitty!”—patting one on the head, 
smiling encouragement to the other, and clap- 
ping her hands to arouse the attention of a 
third—for all the world as if they were sound 
asleep, and she was bound to force the informa- 
tion into their drowsy ears, and out of their 
sleepy mouths, in order to wake them up.— 
Sound asleep they are intellectually, and so they 
would remain, if her look and voice were not 
every moment reiterating something to arrest 
and fix their irregular wandering train of 
thought. 

At last the slow hesitating answer comes, 
| given with a trembling eagerness of manner, 
but with the imperfect lisp of early childhood, 
for few of the idiots when first brought here 
can speak distinctly. Great is Eddie’s triumph 
if the answer happens to beright. Besides the 
commendations of the teacher, the whole class 
beam with sympathetic exultation—for in these 
| simple natures there is an implicit trusting con- 
| fidence and lack of jealousy, that we educated 
| and wise people are strangers to. 
| Every thing in the studies is made as simple 
| as possible. When the name of an object is to 
| -be spelled, the object itself is shown, that they 
| may understand the connection between the 
| word and the thing. Abundance of pictures, 
maps, globes, and models, illustrate the geo- 
graphical and historical lessons. In short, no 
| pains are spared to strengthen the two faculties, 
' especially weak in idiots—concentration and 
| conception. 
| Pass now into the last room, 








At the black- 
board a boy of ten is copying an outline draw- 
ing with remarkable fidelity, Another will write 
his own name, and yours, if requested. Anoth- 
, eris performing a difficult sum in long division. 
Ifere is a girl of fourteen who cannot speak the 
simplest word without more exertion than it 
would cost you to hallo across the street, yet 
she will name the different countries as you 
point them out, on an outline globe, describe 
their inhabitants, productions, and physical con- 
dition. There is a boy who, besides his idiocy, 
was pronounced deaf and dumb from his cradle, 
and came here from the Asylum for Mutese—yet 
in less than three years he has learned the ele- 
ments.of English grammar, and will parse you 
a sentence and give the syntax. And here is 
another little fellow with a paralyzed arm, who 
can set down and work cutan algebraic formula 
better than most boys who possesses all their 
faculties. When the idiot can master grammar 
and mathematics, it is clear that he is an idiot 
no longer. Ile can carry out a train of reason- 
‘ing and reflection, and Plato and Newton had 
no different process whereby to attain the great- 
| est philosophic truths. 

It seems strange, and yet it strikes you that 
somehow those advanced pupils have a more 
staid and sober look than those whom you saw 
at first. But so it is. As they exchange a 
| mere animal nature for a human one, they grad- 
; ually lose that perpetual manifestation of glee 
so characteristic of idiocy. It is not that they 
have made intellectual progress at the expense 
| of physical, for they are as plump and rosy.— 
| It isnot that their development, opening as it 
' does, sources of enduring and deep happiness 
| have made them grave. But it is because a 
| wise Providence partially compensates the poor 
| unfortunate who lacks every thing else, by the 
| pleasing, ludicrous images that oceupy his vis- 
; ion, and dance in perpetual succession before 
| his bewildered brain. 

Of course while the education of the intel- 
lect goes on, that of the moral sense is not neg- 
| lected. Moral duties are inculcated at each 
step, and such spiritual truths taught as can be 
; made comprehensible. 
| The physical teaching and exercise, is not the 
| least important part of the school. From being 
| helpless, brutish, almost, in habits, they are 
| taught to stand, to sit, to walk, to use their 
hands, to feed themselves, to take care of their 
persons and clothes, and to conduct themselves 
| like other reasoning beings. One exercise in 
| which the boys take an especial delight is the 
| military manual, which they go through with at 
| the word of command, drawn up ina line, with 
| mimic guns. Sometimes the company is put 
under the command of one of their own numn- 
ber. In the summer they work inthe garden, &c. 

At meal time they enter the dining room 
quietly and in order, and find and take their 
own seats. If you look in upon the row, with 
their neat aprons, clean faces and smoothly 
brushed hair, sitting patiently and decorously 
until they are helped to the dishes before them, 
you would hardly believe that they belong to 
the wild, uncontrolable class of beings that are 
commonly known as idiots. 

That the discipline is firm and strict, you can- 
not but believe, on seeing these effects of it, and 
ov watching the ready obedience yielded to the 
teachers. Yet that it is marked by parental 
gentleness and kindness, caunot be doubted 
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when you see with what eagerness they com- 
ply with their teachers’ wishes, with what satis- 
faction they receive their approval, how they 
turn to them in every difficulty or fear, and what 
affectionate regard they exhibit for each and all 
of them. One of the teachers told us she had 
found them, (saving lack of comprehension, ea- 
sier to manage than other children of their age. 
Certain it is, that few schoolmasters can enter 
their recitation rooms assured of so joyful and 
affectionate a reception, as that which greets 
the entrance of Dr, Wilbur. Not only the state 

but the world owes him a debt of gratitude for 
his successful experiment, which we trust is yet 
to be the means of lifting up into the scale of 
humanity, many a poor being hitherto left in 
mental darkness and bodily misery.—A/b’y Jour. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF Boys, 


It has been observed that parents and precep- 
tors err greatly in mistaking the tricks, manceu- 
vres, and practical skill of boys for mere idle- 
ness and wanton mischief. A little kindly in- 
vestigation on the part of their seniors would 
often save them much pain and unnecessary ob- 
loquy, wonld confirm or refute doubts existing 
in their minds, and tend to the more safe and 
speedy development of the latent talent many 
boys possess. When the aunt of James Watt 
reproved the boy for his idleness, and desired 
him to sit down quietly and read a book, and 
not be meddling about with the lid of the tea- 
kettle—lifting it off, and putting it on again, 
and holding first a cup, and next a silver spoon 
over the steam, as it poured forth from the 
spout—she little imagined that he was investi- 
gating a problem that was eventually to lead to 
the greatest of human inventions, the steain 
engine ! 

It has been said that we are indebted for the 
important invention in the steam-engine termed 
hand gear, by which its valves are worked by 
the machine itself, to an idle boy of the name 
of Humphrey Potter, who, being employed to 
stop and open a valve, saw that he could save 
himself the trouble of attending and watching 
it by fixing a plug upon a part of the machine 
which came to the place at the proper times, in 
consequence of the general movement. If this 
anecdote be true, what does it prove? That 
Humphrey Potter might be very idle, but that 
he was, at the same time, very ingenious. It 
was a contrivance not the result of mere acci- 
dent, but of some observation and successful 
experiment. 

The father of Eli Whitney, on his return 
from a journey which necessarily compelled him 
to absent himself from home for several days, 
inquired, as was his usual custom, into the oc- 
cupations of his sons during his absence. He 
received a good account of all of them except 
Eli, who, the housekeeper reluctantly confessed, 
had been engaged inmakinga fiddle. ‘ Alas!” 
said the father, with a sigh and ominous shake 
of the head, ‘I fear that Eli will have some 
day to take his portion out in fiddles,” ‘To have 
any thing to do with a fiddle betokened, the 
father thought, a tendency to engage in mere 
trifles. How little aware was the father that 
this simple occupation, far from being altogeth- 


er a mere fiddle-faddle, was the dawning forth. 


of an inventive genius to be ranked among the 
most effective and useful in respect to arts and 
manufactures. 

It is related of Chantrey, tiie celebrated sculp- 
tor, that, when a boy, he was observed by a 
gentleman at Sheffield very attentively engaged 
in cutting a stick with a penknife. He asked 
the lad what he was doing. “Iam cutting old 
Fox’s head.” Fox was the schoolmaster of the 
village. On this the gentleman asked to see 
what he had done, pronounced it excellent, and 
presented the youth with sixpence. How ma- 
ny would have at once characterized the occu- 
pation of the boy as a mischievous or idle one, 
losing sight, for the time, of that lesson which 
every parent should remember, *t Never despise 
small beginnings.” 

The first panels on which the late Wm. Etty, 
the celebrated painter, drew, were the boards 
of his father’s shop floor ; and his first crayon 
a lump of white chalk—a substance considered 
nowadays almost invariably ominous of mischief- 
doing in the hands of a boy, especiaily on the 
opening day of the month of April. Now, 
what does the mother of “little Willie” do, on 
discovering the nicely swept floor disfigured 
with chalk lines? Of course, she scolds, and 
calls him a mischivous little fellow? No; this 
is not the course the sensible mother pursucs. 
In an autobiographical letter addressed to a rel- 
ative, Etty, speaking of this circumstance in his 
youthful life, says: ‘‘ My pleasure amounted to, 
ecstacy when my mother promised me next 
morning, if I were a good boy, I should use 
some colors, mixed with gum-water. 1 was 80 
pleased, 1 could scarcely sleep.” 
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When young West, the great American paint- 
er, first began to display skill in drawing, and 
learned from the roaming Indians the method of 
preparing colors, he was at a loss to conceive 
how to lay these colors skilfully on his canvas. 
A neighbor informed him that this was done 
with brushes formed of camel’s hair ; there were 
no camels in America, and he had recourse to 
the cat, whose back and tail supplied his wants. 
The cat was a favorite, and the altered condi- 
tion of her fur was imputed to disease, till the 
boy’s confusion explained the cause, much to 
the-amusement of his father, who rebuked him 
not rashly, but as becometh a wise parent, more 
in affection than in anger. To rebuke such an 
act wisely, required on the part of the parent a 
discrimination sufficiently clear to discern that 
mischief-doing had nothing to do with the af- 
fair. It was of no small importance that the 
correction employed should be adapted to the 
circumstance of the case. So, also, the mother 
of West, when she was sent to seek for her son 
by the anxious inquiries of the schoolmaster in 
regard to his absence for several days from 
school, did not, on finding him with his box and 
paints, laboring secretly in the garret, vent 
furth her anger in a passionate way, as though 
the child were engaged in “ a mere foolish piece 
of business.” + ‘ 

Of Edward Malbone, another American paint- 
cr, it is said the “intervals of his school hours 
were filled by indefatigable industry in making 
experiments, and endeavoring to make discov- 
eries. One of his greatest delights was found 
in blowing bubbles, tor the pleasure of admiring 
the fine colors they displayed.” Thus, it ap- 
pears, that even the blowing of soap-bubbles, 
idle as most of us think such an amusement, 
may have not a little to do towards leading the 
young artistic mind to discriminate niccly be- 
tween delicate shades of color. 

It is said that the artist Copley, when seven 
or eight years old, on being observed to absent 
himself from the family for several hours ata 
time, was at length traced to a lonely room, on 
whose walls he had drawn, in charcoal, a group 
of martial figures engaged in some nameless ad- 
venture. The artistic tendency, in such a case, 
needs a treatment fur different from that which 


would attribute it to the love of mere sportive | 
The manoeuvres of a boy | 


trick-practising. 
should be thoroughly studied to their real mo- 
tive before recourse is had to rod correction. 


Rashness on the part of a parent or teacher is | 


never excusable. It should be remembered 
that, in the plays and pursuits of the boy, the 
‘ature man is sometimes seen, and therefore it 


f 





becomes of importance to know how the amuse- 
ments and games of children may be im 
tor directing their inclination to employments in 
which they may hereafter excel.—Godey’s La- 


. > ; 
avs Book. 
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WHAT TIAKES THE DIFFERENCE, | 


“What makes the difference?” said James | mingled with directions given, that Master So- 
**Our | and-so, and his little sister, are not to be out- 


roved | 


by questioning me, till I scarcely know which 
has learned the most by the process. My boy 
has been my pleasautest companion, and I have 
had my fall share of the advantages of his 
school.” 

“ But I suppose you have at least gone some- 
times to the school room to see how matters 
were going on there?” 

“No,” replied Clay, ‘the old excuse—I have 
no time.” 

“ Another reason;” said Mr. Wiseman, sha- 
king his head. ‘‘I visited the school in the 
first place, to encousage my son’s teacher, and 
to see how John studied, and it became more 
and more pleasant every time. Here then, are 
feur good reasons for the difference between 
| John and Ned. s 
| “Ist. John’s attendance is regular; Ned’s is 

not. 
| “9d. John is accustomed to steady work when 
| out of school, and plays only as an occasional 
| recreation; while Ned knows no employment 
{but play, which teaches him neither patience 
| nor perseverance. 

“3d. Ned gets no encouragement or explana- 

tion at home iu his studies, while John gets both. 
| “4th. John often sees his father in the school 
| room, and learns to think that it is something 
| more than a place to keep children in. 
“Here, Mr. Clay, is the secret of the whole 
| matter. The difference lies not in the boys, 





| nor in their schools, but in these four points of 


| difference between us as parents.” 

“I see it; I see it,” responded Clay, ‘Ned 
| has lacked not talents nor teachers, but he has 
| wanted a father’s faithful care. I see that no 
| school can succeed without home influence, and 
no teacher can relieve the parent from all re- 
sponsibility. I have either hindred or neglected 
| the teachers of my son, and now they have their 
revenge; my boy is an idle, ignorant dolt, a 
| shame to me and a burden to himself.” 

| _ Years have passed. John Wiseman and Ned 
| Clay are men, John, now Prof. Wiseiman, pre- 
{ sides over a venerable and iniinential institution 
| of learning, while Ned sells cigars and cider in 





the bar of a second-rate hotel.— Michigan 
Journal of Education. 





FASHIONABLE TRAINING. 


The following strictures on the fashionable 
mode of training children, are from the Home 
' Journal—good authority as to matters in ti 
fashionable world :— 

Let us commence in our history with the in- 
fant in the nursery, or the little chi 
tireside—({ but, alas! we have no firesi 
no warm hearth-stone; the miserable su! 
of a hole cut in the floor, is no place it 
cultivation of the fancy, by the twilis 
With some beautiful exceptions, we shall find 
these fair young creatures systematically educa- 
ted to become the devotees of fashion. _ Almost 
the first words they hear, are words of flattery, 


Ts un 








{ 
{ 


and to be the companion, the sustaining friend, 
the helper, of one whom she should bless, ra- 
ther than curse—she, whose person and house 
should be ornamented with Christian and fem- 
inine graces, and who should have so much re- 
gard for the dignity of her husband and her- 
self, as not to be willing that he should sacrifice 
the best portion of his life at his place’ of busi- 
ness, to minister to her endless artificial wants, 
to prevent her from living upon the bounty of 
the merchant, the upholsterer, the dressmaker, 
and the milliner. Then would divorces be less 
frequent, places of amusement and degrading 
crime less frequented, the house a place of im- 
provement and happiness, and the child unde- 
frauded of its rights, for.‘ heaven lies about us 
in our infancy.’ 

We will here quote from a faithful picture of 
an interesting writer, for we love to dwell on 
the character of a true woman, and consider it 
her highest privilege to grace and gladden her 
home :—* To a man who knows the world, and 
understands what he should hope from it, no- 
thing can be more desirable than meeting with 
a wife who will everywhere co-operate with him, 
who will everywhere prepare his way for him, 
whose diligence takes up what he must leave, 
whose oceupation spreads itself on every side, 
| while his must travel forward on its single path. 
; Order in prosperity, courage in adversity, care 
| for the smallest, and a spirit capable of com- 
| prehending and managing the greatest; these 
| are such qualities as we tind in the women of 





history—that clearness of view, that expertness 
in all emergencies, that sureness in details, 
which brings the whole so acurately out.” 

The young inan growing up under more 
| elevated influences, giving some portion of his 
time to intellectuai pursuits and to retirement, 
will be forming tastes to make the home happy, 
and will be wise enough to feel, that if he does 
not sacrifice himself in the counting-room or 
office, he will leave a fairer inheritance to his 
children, and one which is indispensible to an 
entrance to a happy home. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 





From the report of a lecture delivered before 
the Boston-Mercantile Library Association, by 
George W. Curtis, on ‘Success,’ we make the 
following extracts: 

According to the pop 
that sells was the su 
and Washington Irving sold, but there were 
scores of sickly, sentimental emasculated noy- 
els that sold better. Here is the 50,000th eopy 
of the book, cries the publisher; and yet it was 


lar estimate, the book 


ful book. Dickens 


u 















these days—for our stan 


success. The immense sale of a book might be 
aggnuch a matter of pruriency as of a mental 
appreciation. Should we take popularity for 
success? Popularity was only an idle wind, 





not a book illuminated with one ray of genius | 
or power, or which took any literary rank. One | 
almost dreads to read a ‘“‘ successful” -book in | 
lard made the publish- | 
er’s account book the measure of the author’s | 


copies of the work sold in fifty years after its 
publication. 


YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


The ‘Night Thoughts,’ by Edward Young, 
contains many an apt line that has ‘ passed into 
aproverb.’ Hereis a budget gathered in the 
North American Review. 

‘We take no note of time, 
But from i's loss.’ 
That is a proverb; so is the pointed declara- 
tion,— 
‘All, all on earth is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance ;’ 
and still more unquestionably the following, for 
it has long since passed into the common par 
lance of the world, iu use among many people 
who know not the name of its author; 

‘All men think all men mortal but themselves.’ 

What fitter apologue to the conscience than 
this imaginative line ; 

‘The spirit-walks of every day deceased.’ 

An aspiration is hardly proverbial, or we 

would instance the appeal to Lorenzo: 
‘O, for yesterdays to come!’ 

Of the following there is no question: it is 
declarative, and fulfills every condition of a 
proverb: 

‘Love and love only, is the loan for love.’ 

Similar to this is the expression: 

‘Ifearis are proprietors of all applause.’ 

So, too, the oft remarked creative efforts of 
the imagination in enhancing the terrors of 
death ; ' 

‘Man makes a death which nature never made.’ 

It isto Young, and not to Goldsmith, that 
we should assign the sentenee—they both have 
it, but the latter borrowed it— 

‘Man wants but little; nor that little long.’ 

A proverb should be in one line; but the 
privilege may be extended to so fine a saying as 
the celebrated, 

‘ Earth’s highest station ends in “ Here he lies,” 
And “ dust to dust,” concludes her noblest song,” 

It would be well if some of those loudest in 
their praises of Young, would bear in mind the 
following ; 

‘ Tis impiqus in a good man to be sad.’ 

The concluding line of the Fourth Night is 
memorable : 

* Mon may live fools, but fools they cannot die.’ 

What a world of trouble the following might 
save crities and fault finders! It quite puts out 
the lantern of Diogenes; 
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* Tis vain to seek in men for more than man.’ 
Solomon has been before Young with this: 
‘The man of wisdom is the man of years.’ 
Now often has the experience of the world 
pointed the following: 
‘Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow.’ 
There is a nobleness which cannot be too fu- 
miliar to us in this: 
‘Our hearts ne’er bow but to superior worth,’ 











; Clay to his neighbor, Wm. Wiseman. 3 i ; ; 
boys are of the same age, and nearly matched | done by their neighbor's children, in velvets 
in ability; they both attend the same school | afd satins—the parents not considering what an 

: and yet yours is by common report much the | insult it is to the beauty and natural simplicity 
} better scholar. I have spared no expense; | of childhood to overlay it with gaudy attire, 
Ned has all the books he wants and has not | ever after deemed indispensable. Then comes 


usually blowing towards a vacuum. Are youa, 
“ion” to-day because you have burned the | 
heart of the world with your ardent soul? [ 
am the lion to-morrow, because I scull across 
the riverin a wooden dipper; and you are quite 
forsaken. Of this intense work you told me 


with its accompanying gloss: 
‘Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps.’ 
A great hero who acquired a reputation some 
years since by jumping off precipices into rivers, 
immortalized himself by an advance beyond the 











been kept from school a single term, while your 
boy, John, was certainly out of school all last 
summer.” 

“IT do not know,” replied Mr. Wiseman, 
“‘ John has surely no advantage in the way of 
talents; he studies hard and steadily for all he 
gets. Itis true that he has been out of school 
occasionally for a term to help me on the farm, 
but when he does go he goes regularly, every 
day, and soon gets as deeply interested in study 
as ever.” . 

“Ah! there is the difference. I have often 
permitted Ned to stay out a day or two, to visit 
with cousins or to enjoy a show, and his moth- 
er has often retained him at home for fear of a 
storm, or because she tancied him unwell. Mr. 
Jones, our new teacher, told me the other day, 
that Ned had already been absent ten days, al- 
though the quarter isnot half gone. i thought 
he had been unusually steady in his attendance, 
and begin to fear that I have permitted much 
more irregularity than I was aware of. I see 
now that I have done my boy a great injury, 
but hope still to make amends. But John, too, 
you say, is out occasionally for a whole term ; 
does not this destroy his interest in study ?” 

**No; when he is out of school, he has his 
regular work to do, and I have learned that 
habits of steady, patient effort, which after all 
are one of the most valuable results of educa- 
tion, ean be cultivated on the farm as well as in 
the sehool room. When he returns to school 
he finds himself behind his class it is true, but 
his habits of hard work follow him, and he soon 
resumes his place.” ‘How does Ned spend 
his time at home?” 

“TI do not know,” replied Clay, thoughtfully ; 
“he is usually in the street with the boys of his 
acquaintance.” 

* Do you ever question him as to his studies 2” 

“No; he don’t like to answer my questions, 
besides, I have no time.” 

“ Here, then, is another reason for the differ- 
ence, friend Clay. I believe that the better 
part of even book education, is gained at home. 
A few questions from the parent will render 

ical the lessons of the day, and send the 


the French attendant, and the child ia consign- 
ed to the care of a person who is to use a lan- 
guage in common with that child, and with 
which, in many cases, the parents are entirely 
ignorant, or only partially acquainted. What 
an instrument of evil! at the same time often 
exposing them to the mode of expression and 
pronunciation of the uneducated and unrefined, 
for their first knowledge of that language with 
@ provincial or nagal sound. 

The second stage is of the young girl or boy 
just entering school, where they carry the cul- 
tivated love of display; they imbibe, also, a 
taste for an artificial mode of life, from the ex- 
travagantly furnished houses (in some instances) 
where they are nominally sent for intellectual 
and moral improvement, and where the girl or 
boy who has not been favored of fortune, feels, 
for the firat tithe, discontent at the healthful 
plainness of their own homes; all that is-artifi- 
cial takes the place of the stmple regimen, 80 
necessary to strengthen the mind and character. 
The question now is, ‘‘ Which is the most fash- 
ionable school?” 

Theu comes the next stage, when the girl or 
boy, or rather the grown up child, all finished, 
enters society, ‘ parrotted’ with a few French 
phrases, with no knowledge of the literature of 
that language, a little more of music, (for that, 
we are sorry to say, has become more mechan- 
ical,) but without true self-dependence spring- 
ing trom firm principles, a cultivated heart, and 
a simple religious life. Is it to be wondered at 
that she loses her maidenly reserve and woman- 
ly strength, and becomes the loud talking, rude 
girl—whilst the boys become effeminate, opin- 
iouated, and irreverent? 
of reserved rights, when nightly, in the dance, 
in almost every circle, there is such an abuse of 
the manifestations which belong to the most sa- 
cred and beautiful feelings of our nature ? 

Now appears the darkest side of the picture ; 
from this preparation, we are to look for the 
wife and mother, the husband and father, even 


| 


for how long, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, does it take to form a womanly 
or manly character? She is.to mould and influ- 


that 10,900 copies have been sold within the 
last ten minutes, andI agree that by such a 
standard it is successful. But there was a book 
of which the manuscript was sold for £60, at 
which the publisher curled his lips and thought 
that he had made a poor bargain; yet the world 
holds it to its heart; and it was a power and a 
friend to every man here. The oldest and the 
most loved of our own authors confessed that if 


tender touch of that genius. 

We ail knew his story. No man whom his- 
tory names was loved more fondly. In youth, 
in manhood, we hang over his sweet pages, and 
confess the charm, which time destroys, will 
only enhance. How much dearer he was than 
Johnson, Garrick, Burke, Reynolds, Walpole. 
He lived in poor rooms, quarreled with his land- 
lady, was not always sure of a dinner. The 
wits did not ask him to drive in the Park.— 





What do they know | 


before the dawn of womanhood or manhood ; | 


The King of England did not ask his most il- 
lustrious subject to Court. His host friend 
, smiled at hin—Johnson scolded while he loved 
| him—Boswell, of course, was jealous of him— 
| Reynolds at last hated his portrait—and Horace 
| Walpole, the pet of London society, the son of 
| the great Prime Minister, the stripling who 
|.could select Gray, the. poet, as his traveling 

companion,—the literary cox-comb, looked at 
| his master and called him ‘an inspired idiot.” 
| Forty-six years of hard labor, carrying a heart 
‘ like a palm branch to set a discordant world at 
| peace, writing book after book, in which human 
| thoughts lay in the expression, as pearls lie in 
| clear waters—then the gentlest satirist, ever 
tuuched with human folly—the most humane of 
| essayists—the most graceful and genial of nov- 
| elists—the most pensive of poets—the man 
| whose mind was so naturally just and so various- 
| ly gifted that its force is forgotten in its exquis- 
| ite proportion—like the strength of the Par- 
| thenon and the genius of Washington—after 
| forty-six years of hard life, beggaring himself 
to relieve beggary, died a man whom their 
hearts would already have indicated, Oliver 
Goldsmith, who with his Vicar of Wakefield 
and his poems remains a friend to us and the 


he had any excellence, it was awakened by the 
‘ 





proposition— 
* And all may do what has by man been done.’ 

The alliteration does justice to a noble senti- 
ment in the following : 

‘Tis moral grandeur mnakes the mighty man.’ 

There is also much virtue in the line—- 

* The man that blushes is not quite a brute.’ 

And you may hear anywhere, on change, in 

counting houses, in the streets, that— 
* Procrastination is the thief of time.’ 

These examples might be multiplied at will. 
The most cursory perusal of the poem will sug- 
gest others, which if not exactly proverbs, bear 
a strong fanuly relationship to those tenacious 
dwellers in our memories.—V. Y. Observer. 





Tue Way 70 Buitp vr a State.—Governor 
Grimes of Iowa, in his inaugural address, thus 
describes the wants of the thriving state over 
which he presides: 

‘She wants educated farmers and mechanics, 
engineers, architeets, metallurgists and geolo- 
gists. She needs men engaged in the practical 
duties of life, who Lave conquered their pro- 
fessions, and are able to impart their knowledge 
to others. She wants farmers who shall be fa- 
miliar with the principles of chemistry as ap- 
plied to agriculture ; architects and mechanics 
who will adorn her with edifices worthy of so 
fair a land; and engineers and geologists who 
will develope her resources, and thus augment 
the wealth and happiness of her citizens. This 
want can only be supplied by the establishment 
of a school of applied sciences. I have no 
hesitation, therefore, in recommending that a 
University fund be appropriated to establish a 
practical scientific or polytechnic school.’ 








A Cuaracter Deap.—The London corrés- 
pondent of the New York Times has the fol- 
lowing: Everybody who has read ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” remembers the brothers Cheerible 
immortalized in that work. One of the broth- 
ers, Daniel Grant, died on Thursday last, at his 
residence, Springside, near Bury. The firm is 
Grant & Brothers, spinners and calico printers. 





boy to school with a new zeal the day after. I 


begin by questioning John, and he usually ends Their father was a small farmer in Morayshire. 


world forever. Probably there were 50,000 





ence the future men and women of the country, 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CHABRAC- 
TER. 





(Conelided.) 

Messrs. Rorrors:—In our iy communica- 
tion we spoke of the ature of character, and 
the elements in its formation. We will now con- 
sider another branch of our subject, namely, 
the means of acquiring a right character. 

The first we will mention, is a clear and defi- 
nite idea of the character you wish to acquire. 
The artist who wishes to chisel a statue, from 
the rough, coarse, unshapen marble, first forms 
a mental image of what he wishes to create, 
keep sit distinctly before the mind’s eye, then be- 
is work, by chipping off from the block and 





gins 


rasping and polishing, till the statue stands be- 
i ’ 








fore him in ‘all the beauties of the mental image.’ 
So in forming a right character; you must ima- 
gine to your mind, what that character is, what | 


its essential elements are, and how they should | 


be combined, so as to form a character of true 
excellence and worth. Then like the artist, be- 
gin the work upon the rough materials within 
you, keeping a full, bright idea of the charac- 


ter you wish to form constantly in view, and go 
on shaping and moulding these materials, till | 


vou realize in your own person, a character 


worthy of attainment. When you have formed 
a full, clear idea, of what you wish and ought 
to be, you have by that act, half accomplished 


your object; you have only to press forward to 
ensure complete success. { 


Another means, is confidence in your ability 
You must be fw/- 
ly persuaded that you can acquire it; that the | 


to acquire a right character. 


This is essential to reso- 
lute purpose and vigorous action. The young 
are not apt to form a just idea of what they are 
capable of being and doing, how the immortal 
Godlike powers within them, are capable of 
improvement. Progress is the law of our being, 
the very end for which we are made. Confi- 
dence in our ability to do well, is one of the 


thing is practicable. 


most powerful motives to cacellence, and the 
surest pledge of success. The third means 
which we will mention, is a deliberate and sol- 
emn purpose, to attain to excellence of charac- 
ter. Without this resolute purpose, the best 
means are worth little, but with it, the poorest 
become mighty. The purpose ‘J will excel,” 
once deliberately taken and firmly fixed in the 
mind, arouses a consciousness of new powers, 
breathes new confidence and earnestness into 
the bosom, even converts seeming difficulties 
into assistances, and looks forward joyfully to 
the attainment of the object aimed at. No one 
knows what he can accomplish till he tries, and 
no one fries till he wills. If you firmly resolve, 
cost what it may, to forma right character, you 
will not, you cannot fail. You will gain what 
you would not exchange for mines of wealth, 


nor for the hosannas of a world. 


The cireumstances in which one is placed, the 
influences with which he is surrounded, have 
much to do with the formation of his character. 
Jlow true the remark, that ‘men are the crea- 
» Weare made what 
we are, not so much by direct inatruction as by 
the influences which act upon us every day 
and in every condition in life. These influences 
are derived from all things around and above 
us; from the books we read, the socicty we 
frequent and from what we sce and htar and do. 
What effect these shall have upon us, will de- 
pend much upon ourselves; whether they serve 
to raise or degrade us, to help or hinder our 
progress. It is very much a matter of choice 
with a young person whether he shall read good 
books or bad, shall associate with wise men or 


tures of circumstances.’ 











. fools, shall place himself in a situation adapted 


to fourm him to habits of virtue and intelligence 
or to vice and ignorance. According to the 
choice he makes, such will, in all probability, be 
his future character. Here is spread out the 
great field of self culture. The young often 
ask, ‘‘how shall I get an education?” We an, 
swer, every thing will educate you. The world 
in which you live, the objects of creation, your 
conversation and your company, your amuse- 
ments and your daily occupation will educate 
you. Every thing that moves you from within, 
or acts upon you from without, al/ will educate 





you, mould your disposition, form your liabite, 
establish your character. 





Again. Improve your time. ‘‘Idleness is 
the parent of vice,” diligence, of virtue. Much 
useful knowledge may be gained by improving 
your “‘odd moments.” The habit of drawling 


away time, is easily acquired, and so is that of | 


putting every moment to some good use. Keep 
your mind awake and alive to all that is passing 
around you. 
and observation. There is not a blade of grass, 
not a flower, not a stone, not an object of crea- 
tion, nor the changes around you which may 
not-afford you instruction, and help you in the 
great work of elevating and improving your 
character. 


While you émploy these means for the form- 


ation of a right character, above all seek the 
the blessing of God on your efforts. 
sense of your dependence on Him and seek His 


and to form and fashion you after His own di- | 


vine image. 
With these few hints, as to the means of ac. 


quiring a right character, we pass to show its 


importance, especially to the young. 


First. Character is important, because it is 
that which makes the man, is truly the man.— 


It is not royal birth, nor wealth, nor any of | 


the distinctions of rank or fortune that makes 
the man. 


his mind, in the exercise of its social, intellec- | 


tual and moral powers. 
he becomes disinterested, virtuous, good, he 
becomes a man. Ile grows in likeness to higher 
and nobler natures. Character is every thing 
to him, for it is Himself, himself, feeling, think- 


ing 


g, choosing, acting. Ife only is a man, in 


whose bosom the virtues of benevolence, justice | 


and love find a home, and who uniting himself 


with his fellow men, in sympathy and good will, | 


The low 
and vicious, those who neglect their nobler pow- 


rejoices in and seeks their happiness. 


ers, and live for self, sensual gratifications, they 
debase and dishonor their humanity and cannot 
be called men. 

Second. Character is important because itis 
the source of the purest and most lasting hap- 
piness. It is always connected with peace of 
mfnd, self-respect and with the full, sweet mu- 
sic of an approving conscience. The happiness 
which is derived from wordly objects, is uncer- 
tain, transitory. If you possess wealth® it 
may take to itself wings and fly away.” If you 
have worldy houor, it is like a bubble, gone in 
amoment. The pleasures of this world satisfy 
not, even while they last, and are as vanishing 
as the wind; and more, they often leave a sting 
If you have friends, they 
may prove unfaithful, and forsake you in time 


of remorse behind. 


of need; but character based on iatelligence, 
virtue, worth, will never fail. It is a part of 
yourself, wrought iuto the very texture and be- 
ing of the soul. 


reach it. 


The changes of time cannot 
The disappointments and trials to 
which you are called, only serve to improve it. 
It will sustain and delight you alike at home and 
abroad, by night and by day, in solitude and in 
society, in sickness and in health, ia life and in 
death, in time and in eternity. 

Again. Character is important to the young, 
as it secures to them the love and esteem of the 
wise and good. How lovely the sight to see 
a young person growing up under the influence 
of virtue, intelligence and piety, and thus pre- 
paring himself to act well the part assigned him 
on the stage of life. The good will bestow up- 
on him their love and esteem. A good cliarac- 
ter is a badge of excellence, that will not long 
lie concealed. 
it to the world. Its virtues will manifest them- 
selves. They may be by adverse circumstan- 
stances hid from view, like the sun bebind the 
cloud, but they will, like him, soon shine forth 
with greater splendor. 

Character is important to the young because 
it is the surest pledge of success in lite— 
It is better than an immense fortune, royal 
parentage or the protection of the rich 
and powerful. A young person with a 
good character will rarely fail to make a way 
for himself in the world. He may meet with 
misfortunes, lose his health or his property, 
and thus become depressed and embarrassed; yet 
it cannot be doubted, that a character of virtue 
aud worth, is the surest pledge to his success. 


Cultivate the habit of attention | 


Cherish a | 


He is what his character is, his soul, | 


And in proportion as | 


It needs no trumpet to publish | 


| Character makes friends, subdues enemies, cre- 

' ates funds, and draws around its possessor pat- 

| ronage and support. It opens to him the su- 
rest and easiest way to wealth, to true honor 
and happiness. 

Character is important to the young, and so 
to all, because it passes with us beyond this 
world to another. Estimate the worth of char- 
acter as it will appear to you at the close of life, 
on the dying bed. Thenall the distinctions and 
emoluments of this world will pass like a dream 
and nothing will remain but character; a char- 

| acter of virtue or of vice, of substantial worth 

| or lasting infamy. How valuable then will that 

| character then appear which conscience and 
God approves. d.: By 2s 
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| MILWAUKEE Frmatre CoLtiteGe.—The follow- 


| Female College, we clip from the Daily Wiscon- 
| gin, 
| enterprise of our neighbors of the City of Bricks. 

“The exercises at the Female College on 
Wednesday, were of a still more interesting na- 
ture than of the preceding days of the exam- 
ination. 


day, though not as large in the morning as the 
character of the occasion should have caused. 
| The first part of the morning was occupied by 
| classes in English Grammar, Arithmetic and U. 
‘3. History, which we understand acquitted 
themselves admirably, but we did not reach the 
hall in time to hear them. Two compositions 
were read by young misses, one of which, en- 
titled “* Zhe Genus Homo,” was quite lively and 
pretty, and being read in a clear tone and with 
| good elocution was fully appreciated; the oth- 
| er we were unable to hear, except an occasional 
sentence, from which we should judge that it 
was & meritorious production for so youthful a 
composer. We werestruck with the thorough- 
ness of instruction displayed by a class in Ele- 
mentary Algebra. They have evidently studied 
| under the Yankee mode of why and wherefore. 

The morning was closed with a recitation and 
| dialogue on modern History, by some of the 
| more advanced young ladies of the College.— 
This highly important branch is taught in a 
very thorough manner, as the examination prov- 
ed. Miss Mortimer leads her pupils over no 


narrow field, and is evidently not confined to 
the meagre limits of any school text-book. The 
Historical Dialogue was a very happy idea. We 
could not hear all of it, but the portions that 
we could hear were superior to anything of the 
The sub- 
ject of the dialogue was the relative merits of 


kind that we have ever listened to. 
the different centuries of modern history. Hach 
young lady advocated the claims of a different 
century. 





and inventions, the manners and laws of each 
age, were brought forward and discussed in a 
masterly manaer, while the faults and crimes of 
; the different periods were reflected upon with 
| humor and spirit. 


We were exceedingly dis- 
| appointed to lose so muchas we did on account 


|} of arapid and feeble delivery. A piece that 


| has been so elaborately prepared, should be | 


| brought out by a thorough elocutionary training, 
so that it might Le appreciated by an audience. 
, The parts recited by Misses Hayes and Reed were 
| about all that were understood by the greater 
| part of the listeners. We heard the wish ex- 
| pressed by several, that the dialogue could be 
| published, and we think that it would be re- 
; ceived with great favor and be of no little use- 
| fulness, as presenting the authors and charac- 
| teristics of the different ages in a very coacise 
) and fascinating manner. 
| The afternoon was devoted mostly to the ex- 
| ercises of the Senior class. These were varied 
| by a dialogue by some of the pretty young 
| Misses, on the prospect of the school. It was 
| delivered in quite a lively manner. ‘‘ Coming 
| through the Rye,” was sung sweetly by one of 
| the juvenile misses. in trigonometry and the 
| Evidences of Christianity, the Seniors showed 
good proficiency. They covered the black- 
board with most formidable looking diagrams, 
and entirely relieved us of any anxiety to dis- 
pute their demonstrations. In Theology, no 
one after listening to them, would have the au- 
dacity to catechize them except a clergyman, 
and there being none present, they were spared 
that infliction. 
The compositions of the young ladies deserve 
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: P . | ingaccount of the examination at the Milwaukee | 
aid to enlighten and guide you in well doing, | | |° at the 


It gives a fair account of the educational | 


The attendance was better on Tues- | 


The great men, the great discoveries | 








notice, for they were of a high order. We can- 
not speak of all, for some were read so low 
that we were unable to gather even the subject. 
| The composition by Miss Everts on “ Life,” dis- 
played an energy of style and a logical se- 
quence of thought, which we should expect 
| from so mathematical a mind as the young lady 
| exhibited on her examination. It was read with 
ease and confidence, and was generally heard. 
The essay on ‘ Architecture,” by Miss Myra 
| Blanchard had the genuine ring of originality. 
| Architecture as an expression of national feel- 





| the closing thought on that highest Architec- 
| ture, that of the heart, was felicitously ex- 
| pressed. “ Light” was treated in a beautiful 
manner by Miss Flanders. The style of the 
piece was very ornate, showing an excellent 
taste in the use of figures and illustrations. We 
, could not hear all of it, but should judge it to 
It called forth 
the highest encomiums from the audience.” 


| be a most finished composition. 





Scnoots in Wisconxsin.x—The Badgers seem 
to be stirring in the matter of schools, and it is 
cheering to observe that amid their general 
| prosperity they are careing for education. 

In our own head-quarters, Janesville, school 
| matters are in the hands of a capable and ener- 
| getic board of education, who propose to found 

a school of the higher grade, in connection with 
| the ward schools. ad 


| The citizens of Madison are intending to erect 
| a fine building, and from what we learn by con- 
vereation with one of the directors, we opine 
they will stand among the first in educational 
| enterprise. Racine, we believe, bears the palm 
from her sister cities, in schools, and there is 
no finer example for others to follow, than the 
namesake of the French poet offers. 

We copy from the Daily Wisconsin the fol- 
lowing interesting account of a visit to tho Ra- 
cine High School, and compliment our sister 
city upon so deserved a tribute: 


Hign Scxoor.—On Thursday last Gov. Bar- 
stow and Ex-Goy. Doty, accompanied by sever- 
al of our citizens, made a short visit to our ex- 
cellently conducted High School. The Govern- 
ors were introduced to Mr, MeMynn, the princi- 
pal, and by him conducted through the differ 
ent departments of the school, and expressed 
themselves not merely pleased, but highly de- 
lighted with thoir visit. Gov. Barstow ad- 
dressed a very few well chosen words to the 
scholars in the primary and higher department 
and then, the time being limited, took his de- 
parture for Kenosha, Both Governors gave is 
as their opinion that our school, in all its ap- 
| pointments, stands at the head of the public 
| schools of the State, and averred, that never in 

any place did they see it surpassed. Gov. Bar- 
j Stow exhibited pleasure at his visit in every 
| lineament of his fine face, but Gov. Doty fairly 

glowed with enjoyment, and was really a picture 
| to look upon.-L?acine Democrat. 


j Mr. d.G. McKindle7 is superintending with 





















| good results the public schoo! in Kenasha. 

Mr. Hoyt, the excellent principal of the Be- 
| loit union school, sustains for it the superior.re- 
| putation it attained under the management of 
| Mr. Childe. 

The Platteville Academy, under the charge of 
Mr. J. L. Pickard, is ina highly flourishing cou- 
dition. The number of students in attendance 
during the last year was 201. 

Tn a late Jomroe Sentinel, we find a highly 
favorable notice of the Monroe Iustitute and its 
management. 


The Milton Academy is in a progressive con- 
dition, aud the work on the new building is go- 
ing ahead finely. Some change in the academ- 
ic year will be noticed by referring to the ad- 
vertisement. j 

Mrs. S$. Foord has engaged the services of 

iss E. A. Ruger, a sister of the Rey. T. J. 
: Ruger, of our city, as an assistant teacher in her 
| female seminary. Miss Ruger is a lady highly 
| accomplished, and of much experience in suc- 

cessful teaching, and we congratulate the prin- 

cipal, pupils and friends of the academy upon 
| so valuable an accession to the school. 
| A general feeling of favor toward the Union 
| School systew, is noticed throughout the State, 
| and we find jn g late Jeffersonian a spirited and 
| practical article on this subject. We are prom- 
| ised cantribytions from same of the teachers 

} 
t 
| 


above named, and hope ere long to be able 10 
present our readers with arti¢les from their pens 
which will adorn our already tga barren col- 
umns, agd instruct our readers. 


ing and thought, was happily brought out, and - 
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CHARLES THE FIFTH’S CLOCKS. 
BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


With Charles the Fifth art thou acquainted, reader? 
Of Ferdinand and Isabel the grandson, 
In ages past of Europe’s realms file leader, 
Among the mightiest of all ages one. 
Spain, Germany, his sceptre swayed, 
With feet victorious over France be trod, 
Afric’ and Italy his laws obeyed, 
And either India trembled at his nod. 
Well, reader, this same monarch mighty, 
Like many of his stamp before, 
Down to the latest of the set 
Whose names I leave in blank, as yet! 
And with Napoleon you may fill, 
Or Alexander, as you will; 
Charles, seated upon all his thrones, 
With all his crowns upon his head, 
Built piles on piles of human bones, 
As if he meant to reign the sovereign of the dead. 
He kept the world in uproar forty years, 
And waded bloody oceans through ; 
Feasted on widows’ and on orphans’ tears, 
And cities sacked, and millions slew. 
And all the pranks of conquering heroes play'd, 
A master workman at the royal trade, 
The recipe approved time out of mind, 
Te win the hearts of all mankind. 
But heroes, too, get weary of their trade ; 
Charles had a conscience, and grew old; 
The gout sometimes an ugly visit paid ; 
A voice within unwelcome stories told, 
That heroes, just like common men, 
One day must die ; and then , 
Of what might happen Charles was sore afraid. 
Of Charles’ wars, need little here be said ; 
Their causes were ambition, avarice, pride, 
Despotic empire o’er the world to spread, 
Revenge on Francis, whe proclaimed he lied, 
And chiefly Luther’s heresies to quell; 
To prove wrong of Reformation — 
With fire, and sword, and desolation, 
And save the souls of Protestants from hell. 
But when the humor came to save his own, 
Charles stripp’d off all his royal robes, 
Dismissed his double globes, y 
Cast down his crowns, descended from his throne, 
And with St. Jerome’s monks retired, to die alone. 
Charles had a maggot in the mind, ne 
Restless, that needs must be of something thinking, 
And now, to keep his spirits from sinking, 
Employment often a loss to find, 
Much of his time he spent in prayer ; 
In penance of his evil deeds, 
In saying masses, and in telling beads ; 
In self-chastisement, till he bled 
A drop for every ton of others shed ; 
And much his little garden claim’d his care, 
in planting cabbages and plucking seeds ; j 
But these were simple occupations, i 
And Charles, so long in empire’s toils immers’d, 
So deep in all their intricacies vers’d, 
Some pastime needed, full of complications. 
So long his study had been man, 
His sport, his victim, man, of flesh and blood, 
That now with art mechanic he began 
To fashion manakins of wood. 
Soon he became a skilful mechanician, 
And made his mimic men with so much ari, 
They made St. Jerome’s friars start, 
And think their royal master a magician, 
Leagued with the mother of all evil; 
Like Dr. Faustus, soul-bound to the devil. 
At last the fancy seized his brain, 
Of perfect instruments for keeping time. 
Watches and clocks he made, but all in vain ; 
He never could succeed to make them chime. 
With choice chronometers he lin’d his cell; 
No two at once would ever ring the bell. 
Now mark the moral of my tale, 
Which flash’d in sunbeams upon Charles’ soul, 
When he whose chisel could prevail 
Maun’s outward actions to control, 
So that his puppets seemed as good 
As living men, though made of wood, 
Yet ever baffled found his skill 
To mould two watches to his will. 
Ile smote his bosom with a sigh, | 
Exclaiming, “ What a dolt was I, | 
By force constraining men to think alike, - 
e? 
| 








} 
| 
{ 
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And cannot make two clocks together strik 








For the Journal. 
MY FAVORITE AUTHORS---NO. 1. | 
IT am one whose whole life has been spent | 
among books, and whose chiefest pleasure has | 
been drawn from thcir sweet, refreshing founts. 
1 feast on books like epicures on dainties ; I | 
prize my books as the miser does his treasures ; | 
1 choose my books as the prudent man does his 
friends. It is in my power to form the slightest 
acquaintance, or. the most intimate friendship, 
with an author; I can introduce him to my fire- 
side circle, or merely know him by sight in the 
street, and never will the slightest complain, or 
the worthless force himself upom my notice.— 
One friend I love to be with in the hours of 
cheerfulness, with another I engage in serious | 
and philosophic discussion, another possesses | 
vast stores of information, which he always | 
cheerfully renders me, another still teaches me 
to feel aright, fills my soul with holy thought, 
comforts me in sorrow, supports me in trial, and 
feeds me with manna from heaven. I love to 
be borne along on a stream of placid thought 
with scarcely an effort of my own, my mind em- 
ployed without fatigue, and amused without dis- 
sipation or excess. I love to engage in active 
research, tracinga point through many authors 
gathering information, enlarging and correcting 
my knowledge, gaining different views, and 
omparing opposing opinions, with the pleasure 
of action, and the conscious pride of a superior 
and a judge; I love to be lifted above myself 
in the company of superior mind, to admire a 
beautiful, or grasp a lofty thought, and silently 
to exult in the power to feel and to admire. 
Nor is it the sense alone in which I take de- 
light. The simple clearness of Xenophon, the 
animated story of Cxsar, the pure elegance of 














} has no rival in the history of the world. Eng- 


Procter and Hazlitt and Tennyson, I give my 


| North. 


' heaven. 


Addison, the rich cadence of Bulwer, the lofty 
swelling sentences of Mellville, loftier yet in 
thought than in word; the full and flowing 
beauty of the periods of Wilson, and the home- 
ly energy, the rough, sprawling, bear’s-cub 
strength of Carlyle; all these are the savor of 
the banquet, the crowning delights of reason’s 
feast. And yet do all these yield to the glori- 
ous flow of song. Scott’s bounding verse, and 
Byron’s prouder strain, Shelley’s majesty, and 
Keat’s heart-piercing beauty, the magic of 
Ovid’s fancy, and the solemn depth of Dante, 
the elegance of Virgil and might of Homer, the 
lofty ideal and the earnestness of Schiller, the 
soul-felt stillness of Longfellow, and the gushing 
melody of Moore,—are not these the feathers 
of the soul’s wings, the truest magic, and the 
most potent of spells? 

What I propose to do, is to sketch in profile 
or rather in outline, the characters of some of 
my best-loved friends, that others may love them 
too. I will tell of their excellencies, I trust 
without exaggeration; with their faults I have 
nothing to de. I presume not to criticise ; my 
pleasanter office is to admire. Yet I hope my 
praise will not be undiscriminating. I shall praise 
those I love, to show on what my profession is 
based. With veneration for their virtues, with 
admiration for their beauties, and gratitude for 
all they have been to me, mine will be a labor 


keep no order of time or place, religion or coun- 





ot love. 

In literature I belong to no party or school. 
No nation, no era, no language, claims my ex- 
clusive admiration; and if I pay a higher re- 
spect and a fuller tribute to the literature of our 
own tongue, it is because I believe that asa 
whole, English literature, unless it be in Greeco, 


land and France have been sworn foes, yet the 
literatures of both nations are worth our study. 
It was long a work of patriotism to hate every 
thing French, yet detraction herself must ad- 
mit the excellence of the French historians, 
philosophers and orators, of Guizot and Michel- 
et, of Cousin, Massillon and Bourdaloue. By- 
ron hated and reviled Wordsworth; I read and 
enjoy both ; I admire Byron, I venerate the po- 
et of Rydalmere. Wilson hates a Cockney and 
threatens him with the whole terrors of ‘the 
Crutch,” yet to Leigh Hunt and Keats and 


warmest admiration, and yet delight in the 
warmhearted, beautiful imagery of Christopher 
My taste is catholic, all-embracing. I | 
gather the treasures of every age, tongue and 
clime. The study of languages is my means 
for increasing my stores of pleasure, the key of 
the garden wherein grows the tree of knowl- 
edge, the ladder of descent to the valley of Dia- 








monds, the telescope for piercing to the stars of 


My taste is catholic, yet not quite orthodox. | 
I will choose for myself. I permit no man to | 
tell me what toadmire. I hold the spontaneity 
of natural taste as high asthe established stand- | 
ards of criticism. If I have received more | 
pleasure from Ovid's Metamorphoses than from | 
the Aineid, what should prevent me from say- | 
ing so in the face of day? If I have yawned 
over Milton and blushed at the indecencies of 
Shakspeare, why must I be forced to call the 
one a/l-interesting and the other without a fault ? 
I admire Homer, not because Alexander kept 
him beneath his pillow, and Aristotle drew from 
him the canons of taste, but for his own battle- 
tramp of numbers, and eagle-flight of song. I 
would rather read Carlyle than Addison, and 
Barry Cornwall than Cowper or Pope. I pre- 
fer brilliant faults to correct dulness, and if an 
epic or a play be uninteresting, I care not if it 
preserves all the varieties, nor breaks a rule of 
rhetoric; it has no chance with me. I would 
rather have written “Festus” than “Cato;” 
Longfellow’s “‘ Psalm of Life” than all South- 
ey’s Epics put together. 

Nor do I want authors to be all of the same 
sort. Orient pearl on silver threads are pretty 
things, yet not less so the daisies of the north. 
Poetry and Philosophy, Romance, History, 
Tragedy and Comedy, Satire and Eulogy, alike 
are welcome. Spencer and Hudibras, Cousin 
and Burns, Plato and Jfother Goose, Pilgrim's 
Progress aad Thucydides all will find their 


| nervous poetry, telling a straight forward story, 





proper place and time. 
In the pen-and-ink portraits I present, I shall 


try, subject or style. I shall take those I like 
best, and in the order that comes handy.— 
Sometimes a humorist, and sometimes a sage, 
sometimes a Greek, and sometimes a French- 
man. To show that I am not particular, the 
first writer I speak of shall be a novelist—Bul- 


sion at the supreme flatness, in comparison, of 
the modern. 

In the old ballads, Nature speaks naturally, 
not forcibly. gThe wind blows, just as a well 
bred wind ought to, and does not howl, wail, 
shriek or moan as the theatrically instracted 
modern winds do. The streams run, just as 





wer. Tb next may be Cousin or Carlyle, the 


though it was their business, and do not go 


two whom of all thinkers I like the best. | singing, babbling and laughing, like a mess of 


Until another article, farewell. M. 
| 


| 





The following article is one of the composi- 
tions written impromptu, at the late examina- 
tion of the pupils of the Janesyille Collegiate 
Institute.—Ebs. 

WOMAN'S MISSION. 


Much has been said of the mission of woman. 
Some have fearlessly advocated that she should 
occupy the public desk, and assert her rights as 
equal to those of man. Although we have not | 
publicly, like many of our sisters at the east, 
expressed our opinion, we have nevertheless be- 
stowed some thought upon this subject, and feel 
that woman is occupying her proper sphere ar | 
HOME ; that blessed place so sacred to the mem- 
ory of all. How often to the weary traveler | 
do visions of his own loved home arise? and 
with the first recollections of the past come the 
echoes of a loved mother’s voice. Surely wo- 
man’s mission is one of Love. It is her blessed | 
privilege to administer comfort and consolation | 
to the suffering ; to guide the erring. How ma- 





ny of earth’s wandering ones have been reclaim- | 
To man is left the | 


ed by uer gentle influence. 
power of commanding armies and navies, of ad- 


ministering in the halls of legislation; but to | 
WOMAN it is assigned to cultivate those pleasing 
graces that shall render her memory dear in | 


the hearts of those she loved when she shall 
have passed from earth away. M. ALG. 








The editor of the Wisconsin Patriot discour- | 
ses after the following manner concerning | 


James Russell Lowell. Will those of our poet- 
ic coutributors whose favors we have not print- 
ed, read his remarks, and hereafter betake them- 
selves to clever prose, instead of tolerable 
rhyme. 
._LOWELUL’S LECTURE. 

To say that Lowell is one of our best poets, 
w@ld be superfluous—to say that he is one of 
our most pointed, brilliant and racy prose-writers 


) is but a faint acknowledgment of the truth, and 


| giddy females, but like respectable streams. So 


their stern warriors, when death comes after 
them, die ina proper manner, instead of preach- 
ing on the mysteries of being, and the poets let 
them die, instead of keeping them lingering, to 
pile up the agony and shed erecodile tears at 
their fate. 

The old ballad-mongers were poets because 
Nature made them so. Like: Schiller’s bard, 
they sang as the bird sings—a lay unpremedi- 
tated and therefore natural, and therefore poet- 
ical, and the poctry existed in the warp and 
woof and not in the gloss, which is superadded 
after the manufacture is complete. Modern po- 
etry goes off like a cannon loaded with powder 
—making a great noise and a voluminous 
smoke, but muking no effect—the old ballads 
tell like a double-shotted gun, hitting the mark 
and then resting satisfied. 

The lecture was the best of the course, to 
our mind, a sort of apostolic sermon on the de- 


, generacy of Young America in letters, and a 
! stern rebuke to the followers of the spasmodic 


' school. 
ee. ee —— 


TO THE RAPPING SPIRITS. 


BY JOHN G,. SAXE. 





If, in your new estate, you cannot rest, 
But must return, oh! grant us this request ; 
Come with a noble and celestial air, 
And prove your titles to the names you bear; 
{ Give some clear token of your heavenly birth, 
j Write as good English as you wrote on earth, 
| And what were once superfluous to advise, 
| Do n’t tell, 1 beg you, such egregious lies. 

Bs Se 
Tux Svux.—Sir David Brewster makes the 
| following remark relative to the structure of the 
sun :—‘‘So strong has been the belief that the 
sun cannot be a habitable world, that a scienti- 
fic gentleman was pronounced by his medical 
attendant to be insane because he had sent a 
paper to the Royal Society, in which he main- 
| tained “ that the light of the sun proceeds from 
| a dense and universal aurora, which may afford 
| ample light to the inhabitants of the surface be- 


| neath, and yet be such @ distance aloft as not to 


it would be difficult to decide, whether he reads | annoy them;” that ‘there may be water and 


best as poet or prose writer. His poetry is po- 
etry—not prose decked out and smothered in 


dry land there, hills and dales, rain and fair 
| Weather,” and ‘that as the light and the sea- 


> ol 
gewgaws, laces, mock-diamonds, and spasmodic | son must be eternal,” the ‘sun may easily be 
eruptions of silly sentiment and sillier pathos | conceived to be by far the most blissful habita- 


which simpers at you out of gilt covers, and | tion of the whole system.” 


newspaper puffs written to order; but genuine, 


a sort of regal personage, dressed in homespun, 
revealing a massive frame and powerful, well- 
turned limbs, and a sly twinkle in the eye, indi- 
cating that the aforesaid regal personage looks 
now and then at the funny side of things. There 
are two kinds of philosophers—one laughs at 
the world and tickles sin to death like a fly 
drowned in honey—the other would cinder folly 
with the thunderbolt of Jove, or turn a 32 
pounder upon some microscopic sin. Lowell 
tickles awhile and then annihilates with the 
thunderbolt. Itis this ubiquity of thought and 
universality of expression—this cosmopolitan- 
ism of ideas that rendershim so deservedly 
popular, both as a poet and as a prose writer. 

His lecture on Thursday evening, was on the 
early English ballads—a theme singularly well 
adapted to his peculiar genius. In early times 
the poet occupied the place now filled by the 
newspaper, but he had the advantage of the 
real presence, of the mysterious soul-intercourse 


In less than ten 
years after this apparently extravagant notion 
was considered a proof of insanity, it was main- 
tained by Sir William: Herschel asa rational and 
probable opinion, which might be deduced from 
his own observations on the structure of the 


sun.” 
2S ee 


The largest clock ever constructed has just 
been finished by Mr.. Dent for the new houses 
of Parliament, London. The dials are twenty- 
two feet in diameter ; the point of the minute 
hand will thereforé move nearly fourteen inches 
every minute. The pendulum is fifteen feet long. 
The hour bell is eight feet high, and weighs 15 
tons. The hammer weighs four hundred. The 
clock, as a whole, is eight times as large as a 
full-sized cathedral clock. 


A Bive Rosr.—The hortieulturalists of Paris 
“have succeeded by artificial erossing, in obtain- 
ing a natural rose of blue color, which is the 
fourth color obtained by artificial means; that, 
and the yellow or tea rose, the black or purple 
rose, and the striped rose, being all inventions, 











that an impersonated newspaper would possess ; 
besides they were sole repositories of the news 
and legends—the former constituting the history 
of the present, as the latter the history of the 
past—for them no printing press had transferred 
language addressed to the ear to signs of lan- 
guage addressed to the eye. 

As a proof of the straight-forwardness of the 
old ballads, he recited the ballad of Margaret's 
ghost, and as an offset, the modernization of the 
same, and the audience gave testimony to the’ 


and the result of scientific and skillful gardening. 
Ns ss Se coe es 
The mulberry tree planted by Milton in Christ 
Church Garden, Cambridge; when he was a stu- 
dent there, still flourishes. 





The works of Lord Byron, with the exception 
of two cantos of ‘ Childe Harold,” are now out 
of copyright in England. 





Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 





truth of the lecturer’s statement, by breathless 
attention to the old, and a snicker of compas- 


time, for that is the stuff life is made of. 
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Norma Scnoous.—In our article of last 
month, treating of this important system, . we 
gave an outline of its history and the mode of 
conducting schools for training teackers. On 
an examination of our own State law providing 
for the organization of the ‘‘ University of Wis- 
eonsin,” 
partment has been made. The State Superin- 
tendent of schools urges the importance of im- 
mediately organizing this department, and most 
truly remarks, ‘“ Ve'shali never hereafter need 
its geod se.vices so much as now, in providing 
the schools with good teachers, and now is the 


we tind that provision for a Normal de- | 


[i munificent endowments of universities ; her nu- 
merous and charitable institutions, as a govern- 
ment, has done very little for the education of her 
common people. She has never established any 
general system of education ; whatever has been 
done has been effected solely by individual enter- 
prize. Whenever in Parliament or elsewhere, a 
government plan has been proposed, to diffuse 
the blessings of a common school education 
among the masses, normal schools have of late, 
almost invariably, formed a constituent part of 
all such plans. 


The parochial schools of Scotland, long the 
| admiration of enlightened educationists in all 
countries, have not disdained to borrow the aid 
of normal schools. They have beenestablished 
at Glasgow and at Edinburgh. The one at the 
former place is the establishment of an Educa- 
tional Society, whose objecis are two-fold : Ist, to 
provide a particular system; second, to extend it. 
In furtherance of the latter object, in 1839, 505 








time for that Normal department to exist other- | 
wise than upon paper. It has thus slumbered 
long enough.” With the ample fund we pos- | 
sess, dedicated to educational purpeses, wise | 
policy demands that we no longer hesitate upon 
the threshhold of an undertaking so fraught with | 
importance. With a glance at the good effect 
of Normal Schools, wherever they have been | 
established, we leave the subject to the earnest 
consideration of the people, hoping they may 
take the matter in hand: 

“The primary normal school of Haarlem, in | 
the centre of Holland, was founded by govern- | 
ment, as early as 1816. It was in reference to | 
this school, and one other established the same | 
year, at Lierre, near Antwerp, that the celebra- | 
ted M. Cousin, in his work on the state of edu- | 
cation in Holland, in 1836, said: ‘I attach the 
greatest importance to normal primary schools, 
and consider that all future success in the educa- 
tion of the people depends upon them. In per- 
fecting her system of primary instruction, nor- 
mal schools were introduced for the better train- 
ing of the master.’ In traveling thiough Hol 
Jand, he was informed by all the school officers 
he met with, that these schools ‘had brought 
about an entire change in the condition of the | 
school master, and that they had given young 
teachers a feeling of dignity in their profession.’ 
The wniversal effect of the primary schools of 
Holland upon her population, may be read in an 
extract from the Third Report of George Nich- 
olls, Esq., on the condition of the laboring 
classes, &c., in Holland and Belgium—‘ In 
Haarlem, with a population of 21,000, we were 
infermed there was not a child of ten years of 
age, and of sound intellect, who could not both 
read and write, and throughout Holland it is 
the same.’ 

The first normal scheol otf France owes its 
origin to a decree of Napoleon, issued on the 
17th of March, 1808, directing the organization | 
ef the university and the establishment of a 
central normal school, at Paris. In 1829 there 
were but thirteen of these schools throughout 
the empire; in 1832 there were forty-seven ; 
ia July, 1833, a law passed requiring the es- 
tablishment of one of those teachers’ semina- 
ries, in each of the eighty-six departments. In 
1887 there were eighty-three of these semin- 
aries in full operation, ‘forming,’ as M. Guizot, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, said, ‘in each 
department a grand focus of light, scattering 
its rays in all directions among the people.’ In 
concluding an able speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies, he used these decided words: ‘ All of 
you are aware that primary instruction depends 
altogether on the corresponding normal schools. 
The prosperity of these establishments is the 
measure of its progress.’ 

The estimation in which the French nation 
hold these seminaries, may be learned from a 
provision contained in one of their recent laws, 
“that no school master shall be appointed who 
has not himself beena pupil of the school which 
{nstructs in the art of teaching.’ 

It only remains to be added here, that the 
French system is confessedly modeled after that 
of the Prussian; that those who resort to them 
are not only educated but maintained gratuit- 
ously. 

England, with all her wealth and literature ; her 
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teachers had been trained and left the institu- 
tion; 17 had been sent to Australia; 21 to the 
West-Indies; several to British America, Xc. 
Such is the reputation of the seminary, that 
‘several missionary societies have sent there 
their foreign missionaries to acquire the system 
of Bible training.’ 


Under the auspices of the National Board of 





{ 


Education for Ireland, a normal school has re- 


cently been established at Dublin. At this in- 


| Stitution, exclusively devoted to the education | 
| of teachers, a thousand pupils have already re- | 


ceived their whole maintenance—tuition, board, 
lodging—ygratuitously. 

In the twenty-two cantons composing the 
Swiss Confederacy, in 1840, there had been 


fourteen normal schools established. Their ef- 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
' 
| 


iT 
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Barre school, in the month of September, 1840. 
The Lexington school received no pupils for 
less than one year; each of the other institu- 
tions admitted scholars for a less period. The 
terms of admission were, that applicants, if 
males, must have attained seventeen years of 
age, and sixteen if females—must on examina- 
tion appear well versed in orthography, reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography and arith- 
metic—must be in the enjoyment of good health, 
and must furnish satisfactory evidence of good 
intellectual capacity and of high moral charac- 
ter and principles. The pupils were in ad- 
dition, required to ‘declare it to be their inten- 
tion to become school teachers after having fin- 
ished a course of study at the normal school.’ 

The following course of study was arranged 
and recommended for each institution ; fully to 
complete it required three years: 

1. Orthography, Reading, Grammar, Compo- 
sition, and Logic. 

2. Writing, Drawing. 

3. Arithmetic, mental and written, Algebra, | 
Geometry, Book-keeping, Navigation, Survey- 
ing. , 

4, Geography, ancient and modern, with 
Chronology, Statistics and General History. 

5. Physiology. 

6. Mental Philosophy. 

7. Music. 

8. Constitution and History of Massachusetts 
and of the United States. 

9. Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 

10. Natural History. 
11. The principles of piety and morality com- 


/ mon to all sects of christians. 


| 
| 


fect upon the educational interests of Switzer- | - 


Jand, had been as striking and as beneficial since 
their establishment, as during the same period, 
they had been in Prussia. One of the most 
distinguished of these schools, in the canton of 
Zurich, on the shores of the lake of Kushnatcht, 
its evening shadows rest upon the birth place 
of Pestalozzi. Another, occupies a chateau at 
Beuggen, in the canton of Basle, which once 
belonged to the Teutonic Order of Knights.— 


| The banqueting hall where those grim old war- 


riors, over wine and wassail, recounted their san- 
guinary feats, is now the school room of Child- 
hood and Youth—of either sex—the taught and 
the future teacher. 

The Kingdom of Saxony, with a protestant 
population of one million three hundred and 
fifty thousand, at five normal schools, educates 
three hundred teachers. The required course 
of study is four years. Mr. Mann, as the re- 
sult of his late examination of European schools, 
places this kingdom among those that ‘stand 
pre-eminent, both in regard to the quantity and 
the quality of instruction,’ given to the people. 

Saxe-Weimer, with a population of 231,000, 
educates 127 teachers in two seminaries. The 
course of study ‘is jive years and over.’ 

We would only add, that these schools are 
now found inevery kingdom, in every province» 


| in every dutchy, throughout the continent of 


Europe, where, in the eventful decades of a 
century, education has made any advance—Hu- 
man Freedom attained any progress—Intellect 
erected one imperishable trophy on the fields of 
science. 

Although from this hasty view of the estab- 
lishment and operation of normal schools in Eu- 
rope, they would seem to be so indispensable in 
a well-matured educational system, as to be 
founded and sustained by any intelligent gov- 
ernment desirous of a thorough education of its 
people ; yet with two exceptions, their introduc- 
tion to this continent has been the unaided 
achievement of individual enterprise and benev- 
olence. 

While other States were deliberating, Massa- 
chusetts acted, and now justly claims the honor 
of first establishing institutions exclusively for 
teachers, as part of a State system of common 
school education. But even her action was 
stimulated by individual liberality. 

A school for the reception of females only, 
was opened at Lexington on the 3d day of Ju- 
ly, 1839; another for the admission of pupils 
of both sexes, was opened at Barre, in Septem- 
ber of the same year; the third was established 
at Bridgewater on the same principles as the 
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12. The science and art of teaching, with ref- 
erence to all the above-named studies, 

After this school had been in operation about 
eighteen months, it was officially said by the 
Board of Education: ‘The scholars who have 
left this school have sustained a high reputation 
in their profession as teachers. They appear 
to be decidedly better qualified for their task, 
both by their thorough acquaintance with the 
elementary branches of learning, and their fa- 
miliarity with the principles and practice of the 
art of teaching, than the majority of those gen- 
erally employed in the care of schools. It was 
of this seminary that President Humphrey, of 
Amherst College, on visiting it in December, 
1841, said, ‘I was exceedingly pleased with the 
elementary and analytical processes in all the 
branches taught inthe school. Everything had 
a direct bearing upon the great business of 
teaching, for which the pupils were preparing.’ 

The day spent at this seminary was occupied 
in attending upon the regular exercises and ex- 
aminations of the classes, and in a brief visit to 
the model school room. The normal school 
was opened in the morning by reading a portion 
of scripture, singing and prayer. The recita- 
tions, the explanations, the comments, &c., were 
all analytical and practical—and as far as prac- 
ticable—subjected to the test of black-board 
demonstration. .All seemed arranged and de- 
signed to make every scholar thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject and with the best 
method of elucidating and communicating it. 

The model school connected with this insti- 
tution, consists generally of from forty to fifty 
young children, from the several school dis- 
tricts in the town. This school, under the gen- 
eral superintendence of the principal of the in- 
stitution, is taught mainly by the pupils of the 
normal school. The principal visits this school 
daily as a listener and observer, sometimes as 
teacher. Here under the eye of a master isa 
real apprenticeship served in the noble Art of 
Teaching—here theory is combined with prac- 
tice—here principles are illustrated by veritable 
examples. The model school sustained in the 
vicinity a refutation so high, that for the two or 
three first years a much larger number of chil. 
dren could Ke obtained for it, if it had been de- 
sirable to increase the number, and this too 
when the sending a child to that school was at- 
tended with a very considerable extra expense 
to the parent. 

At the Lexington Seminary, there were in 
the model school about 30 children, of ages 
and capacities as various as the same number 
exhibit in a common district school. Am expe- 
rienced and highly qualified teacher, spends all 
her school hours in this school; the more ad- 
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vanced pupils in the normal school iu rotation, 
are required to assist in classifying and arrang- 
ing the children, hearing and explaining lessons, 
teaching orally on the black-board, &c. All 
passes under the eye of the teacher, aided by 
the frequent watchful suggestions of the princi- 
pal. 

Interesting as it would be to detail minutely 
the exercises in this room—the natural and suc- 
cessful means used to make the stay in the 
school room pleasant, instead of irksome— 
learning a delight, instead of a drudgery—even 
to children of four and five years of age—the 
committee feel they must hasten to the normal 
school room. Here the morning exercises were 
quite similar to those of the Bridgewater insti- 
tution, except that all, or nearly all of the pu- 
pils engaged in singing ; as it was ‘review day’ 
at the seminary, a very good opportunity was 
presented of learning the exercise and manner 
of study pursued at the school. Great pains 
are taken in teaching reading, accent, empha- 
sis, grammar, colloquial and written. Spelling 
and punctuation are taught at the black-board. 
| A half hour spent by all the school in mental 
| arithmetic, vulgar fractions, rule of three, prac- 
tice, interest, &c., showed great quickness in 

| mental computation. Several scholars described 
_ and demonstrated problems:in the various books 
; of Euclid, stated and worked complex proposi- 
tions in Algebra on the black-board with a read- 
| iness and clearness that evinced a perfect fa- 
miliarity with those branches of mathematics. 

Not to particularize farther, every exercise 
seemed well adapted to the great purpose of 
| educating and instructing mind, with direct ref- 
erence to fitting it to educate and instruct mind. 

A deeply interesting inquiry here suggests it- 
self, what has been the effect of the establish- 
ment of these normal schools upon the com- 
mon schools of Massachusetts? 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe, a most distinguished 
educationist of the Blind Asylum, South Bos- 
ton, closes a letter to the committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, March 9 
1840, with the following high and decisive tes. 
timony in relation to this institution : ‘I will on- 
ly repeat to you, what I have said to others, 
that if instead of the twenty-five teachers who 
will go out from the normal school at Lexing- 
ton, there could go out, over the length and 
breadth of Massachusetts, five hundred like 
them, to take charge of the rising generation, 
that generation would have more reason to bless 
us than if we should cover the whole State with 
railroads, like a spider’s web, and bring physi-. 
cal comforts to every man’s door, and leave an 
overflowing treasury to divide its surplus ameng 
all the citizens.’ 

A correspondent of the Commen School 
Journal, of Massachusetts, under date of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1842, concludesa notice of one of these 
schools in these words: ‘If this and similar in- 
stitutions shall continue and prosper, their good 
effects will be more and more manifest in the 
better health and improved dispositions, the su- 
perior intelligence, the more real information, 
the higher morality, and the greater goodness 
of the children of our land.” 

With such brilliant results before us, not on- 
ly in Massachusetts, but in New York, Connec- 
ticut, Ohio, and other States, can we rest idly, 
without seeking to establish at an early date a 
like Institution among us; one which may re- 
lieve us from the curse against 


————those who trample off the mind, 

That deathless thing! They know not what they. do, 
Nor what they deal with! Man, perchance, may hind 
The flower his foot hath bruised ; or light anew 

The torch he quenched ; or to music wind 

Again the lyre string from his touch that flew, 

But forthe soul! Oh! tremble and beware 

To lay rude hands upon God’s mysteries there / 











REPorRT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF Pustic 
InstructTion.—We have petused this valuable 
State paper with much interest and no little 
profit. From the quiet and wholesome advice 
to the district wranglers, and grumblers at our 
School Law, to the sound recommendations re. 
garding a Normal School, plans for schdol hou- 
ses, and the necessity for a strict observaace of 
the laws of life, as well as intellectual discipline; 
the document shows a hearty interest in mat- 
ters of education, and a praisworthy straight- 
fowardness in treating them. The plans for the 
improvement of schools, under the heads of 
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and Union Schools, are of a practical order, 
and if followed out, will aid materially in ex- 
tending the usefulness of the school system. 
We purpose to extract at large from the report 
in support of some of our own theories in re- 
gard to Normal Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, 
and other important matters within the range of 
the Journal. We give annexed a compend of 
the most important statistic information con_ 
tained in the report, presenting returns from 38 
counties, or 435 towns—11 counties, all new 
ones, not having made returns. The number 
of school districts in the State is 2,600. The 
number of children in the State, over 4 and un- 
der 20 years of age, on the 31st of August last, 
was: 


Males, - - - - - 77,766 
Females, - , - - : 72,590 
No. reported, making no distinc- 
tinction of sex, po ee 4,769 
Toul, - —eee ee 
Increase over 1853, - - 16,467 


The following table gives the whole number 
of children, between the ages of 4 and 20, re- 
siding in the State from 1849 to 1854, inclusive ; 
also the number attending school : 


v Yo. attendin 
Year. Culdren. ” pebook, 5 Per Ct. 
1849 71,455 31,486 44,0 
1850 91,305 61,649 67,5 
1851 111,852 78,967 40,5 
1852 124,340 88,036 70,8 
1353 138,658 95,258 68,7 
1854 155,125 101,580 65,4 


The decrease in the per cent. in the above ta- 
ble is explained by the Superintendent as arising 
from the fact that the number attending school 
in 87 towns, containing 10,102 children, was 
not reported. Deduct those from the whole 
number, and the per cent. is over 70. 

The average pay of male teachers has been 
$21,10 per month, and that of female teachers 
¢10,87—showing a steady increase since 1849, 
when male teachers received $15,22 permonth, 
and female teachers $6,92, on an average 
throughout the State. 

The amount of money expended for school 
purposes, during the year, is given as follows 
$163,485 64 


For teachers’ wages, 
Building and repairing school- 
houses, - - - 55,309 38 
2,049 00 
21,281 52 


For libraries, - ~ A 
For other purposes, = - - 
$242,116 52 


76,982 37 








Total, - - - 

Increase over last year, = - 

The following shows the number of school- 

houses in 1858 and 1854, with their valuation : 
School Houses. Valuation. 





1853 3212 $289,346 
1854 2139 347,542 
Increase, - - $62,195 


The number of school-houses has decreased, | 


in consequence of the erection of larger and 
better buildings, and the multiplication of Un- 
ion Schools, which promise well for the cause o¢ 
Education. 

The number of school dis‘rict libraries is 
830; number of volumes, 14,027. 

The condition of the school fund is thus sta- 
ted: 


Amount of school fund dues, $1,415,262 00 

a = loans, 220,314 24 

Bal. in treas’ry subject to loan, 34,682 03 
scala 





Total principal or capital of 
fund, - - - - $1,670,258 77 
This fund, except the amount in the treasury, 
is drawing 7 per cent. interest. 
The school fund income is as follows: 
In’t on capital of school fund, $116,918 11 
Add bal. cf interest on hand, 27,493 92 





Total, - - 

This amount gives 93 cents to each child in 
the State over 4 and under 20. This is an ir- 
crease of 21 cents per child over the previous 
year. 

This exhinit we regard as highly gratifying, 
aud we hope that Town Superintendents and 
District Boards will use this bounty of the State 
in a judicious manner, and not neglect their 
obvious duty because the State has dene so 
mueh. 

This result of neglect is too often the ease in 
such matters—and long years were required be- 
fore New York, Co ticut or M husetts 
rightly appreciated their echool funds. Let us 
profit by their loss, and waste neither time nor 
money in perfecting our schools. 





$144,412 03 , 
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BOOK AND ART GOSSIP. 


We have received from Mason Brothess, New 
York, Tar Youne Suawm, acollection of School 
Music, by Wm. B. Brapsury. The early ex- 
perience and surprising succeas of Mr. Bradbu- 
ry in teaching music to the children of New 
York, in masses, qualified him to prepare this 
the best collection of juvenile music which has 
appeared in this country. It is well adapted to 
the use of schools in its elementary instructions, 
vocal exercises, entertaining verses and spright- 
ly music. Mr. B. delights in making children 
happy, in a sensible and profitable manner, and 
if this little volume were placed, where it should 
be, in the hands of every child in Wisconsin, 
our older folk would soon be disposed to call 
him one of the few practical benefactors of the 
age. 

"im from the same publishers, Tuk Musicat 
ABM, a vocal class book for female semin:.ries, 
academies and high schools, by Geo. F. Root. 
The refreshing compositions of Mr. Root have 
won him a high reputation, This book embra- 
ces about two hundred pages of choice songs, 
glees, &c., neatly arranged in trios, for soprano, 
alto and bass, very inany of which are new and 
pleasing efforts of this gifted composer, teacher 
and singer. It also contains some classical se- 
lections of solos and quartettes, and appropri- 
ate hymns of sacred music for the opening and 
close of schools. It deserves and will command 
an extensive sale, 

One-source of annoyance, we ask pardon 
of our readers for obtruding upon them here.— 
We mean the never-ending begging of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, for pj's, from the country press. 
The May No. is before us, with the usual hint 
in regard to a favorable notice. We will adver- 
tise Mr. Godey’s Book at our usual rates, and 
ask him to have compassion on our rustic dull- 
ness, which cannot comprehend the policy of 
giving him $12,00 worth of notices in a year 
for a $3,00 magazine. Mr. Godey would do 
himself more credit by excluding from his mag- 
azine, fly-leaf advertisements of such scandalous 





: | works as “Life and Beauties of Fanny Fern,” 


of which our readers will find our opinion in 
our last issue. It is enough to make a mourner 
| laugh to read the gullibility of some twenty- 
eight of the country press, who are marshaled 
in a procession, singing Jo 7riumphe to thi, 
book. They have as fine a chance for recant- 
ation as Henry Ward Beecher and others enjoy- 

| ed, concerning the book called ‘ Hot Corn.” 
An artist friend gives us the following off- 
hand peep into the sanctum of the celebrated 
| IL. K. Brown: “H. K. Brown is painting a 
| picture, the first in many years, illustrative of 
| the maxim, “you should not count the chickens 
' before they are hatched.” A peasant girlis lean- 
/ingona bank, with a basket of eggs near her, 
counting the number of chickens they will pro- 
' duce, and their value perspective in dollars and 
cents, and, as the story goes, while she is thus 
, engaged, the basket slides off the edge of the 
bank, which makes a squash of what were eggs. 
| The basket in the picture is just on the tipping 
| point, and the eggs fairly appeal to the bystand- 
ers, with a “‘save us, or we perish!” It is not 
quite completed, but is now full of soul and fine 
effect. A spirit seemed to take possession of 
' Brown. Ife has not painted in years, and the 
first we knew, he had a canvass on his easel, 
, and the next we knew his fine soul was beaming 
' forth from that hard canvass. Oh! it does one 
good to see him paint; his face glows with the 
beauty within, and his soul seems to bathe his 
whole figure. When working on the statue his 
face and manner seem to partake of the hard- 
ness of the material, but while painting he is all 
warmth and gentleness. The landscape in his 
| picture is one of the finest things I ever saw, 
so simple and harmonious. It is just after sun- 
set, and such quietness I never have seen ex- 
pressed in a picture. He produces a very fine 
. effect in one of his random dashes at the mossy 
‘ bank which supports the sanguine girl and her 
' ill-fated basket of eggs. It is the fine contrast 
to the simple face of the girl, produced by the 
, face of a rock, just below the basket, bearing a 
{ strange resemblance to a death’s head ora liou’s 
skull. It is 30 harmonious too with the general 
_Aiuiet-of the composition. But it is the queerest 
old face I ever saw ;, good solid rock too, and 








| 





full of soul—a rock is a queer thing to have a 
soul—but the rocks in Brown’s pictures are full 
of it. Jno. G. Saxe was in a few days since.— 
He isa regular Varmounter in stature, full of 
vigor and hearty guffaws. He perpetrated a 
good joke on Mrs. L—. She was looking at the 
statue (the equestrian one of Washington,) with 
apparently a very critical eye. She regarded 
not only the outside of it, but seemed to be 
peering into the interiora rerum, to see if all 
the equipments were as the law directs, when 
Saxe told her in a very critical manner that the 
other side of the horse was the main (mane) 
side. So she walked to the other side of the 
studio and fully agreed with him, critically. I 
think the horse would have laughed if he had 
not been troubled with the stiff neck.” 

The friends of art in our own State will peruse 
the folowing extract from the Daily Wisconsin, 
with interest: 

Arriva or Scxtiy’s Ixpian Portraits. 
These noble specimens of art, says the Madison 
Patriot of the 18th inst., have safely arrived, 
and the room of the Historical Society will be 
open this afternoon and evening to enable our 
citizens to inspect them. Old Black Hawk pre- 
sents a noble, benevolent appearance; his son 
is less prepossessing, and looks more like a genu- 
ine son of the forest; the Prophet has an ex_ 
pression sufficiently devilish to be in perfect 
keeping with his character; while the charm- 
ing Pocahontas is a perfect gem. All will be 
richly repaid by making them a visit, and will 


more than ever learn to appreciate the accom” | 


plished artist who painted them, and who is 
soon to take up his residence among 1s. 





FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Ilave you ever read, or heard sung the beau- 
tiful song of the May Queen? If youlhave not, 
do get some friend to sing it for you. Perhaps 
some of you have danced around a May-Pole, 
and enjoyed the celebration of the advent of 
The month’of May is named after Maia, 
one of the heathen goddesses, the mother of 
Mercury, and among the Romans, on the first 
day of May, was held a festival to the household 
gods, and to Ceres, the patroness of husbandry 
and goddess of plenty. Quite a contrary pro- 
ceeding to the joyous hilarity of an English 
May-Pole gathering. 

Read the beautiful lines by N. P. Willis, on 
Spring on our first page, and as you see the 
flowers peeping from the turf, rejoice in the 
good Providence that gives us 80 many enjoy- 
ments. The story following will teach you a 
good lesson if you carefully read it. 

NAPOLEON AND THE SAILOR. 

“Many years ago, a British sailor was taken 
prisoner at Boulogne by the French army. He 
was rot, however, shut up between four walls, 
but he was allowed his liberty and permitted to 
roam about on the shore as he pleased. I sup- 


spring. 


pose it was thought that one man could not do 


any harm by himself. 

But the young sailor longed sadly to get back 
again to his countay. Ie used to sit and envy 
the birds as he saw them winging their flight to 
dear old England; he wished he could make 
his escape aseasily as they did! 

One morning he.observed an empty hogshead 
come floating towards the shore. He eagerly 
seized it and what do you think he did with it ? 
Why he hidit in a cave, and worked there very 
hard, day after fiay, making this old barrel into 
a boat! At last after some fashion he succeed- 
ed. But such a boat was perhaps never seen 
betore. ‘It was not fit to venture upon a pond 
in, and to think of crossing the deep wide ocean 
init! why the idea was enough to make one 
shudder. And yet so anxious was the sailor to 
reach his home, that he was actually going to 
put to sea in it! 

The French guard caught him with it on the 
beach, and they laughed at him, and ridiculed 
him finely about his wretched looking boat. 
The story of this young sailor’s attempted es- 
cape in this clumsy, dangerous manner was 80 
talked of, that presently it reached the cars of 
Napoleon. 

Then Nepoleon came and spoke to the gailor. 
‘Rash youth,’ he said, ‘you must have had 
some strong motive to make you dream of cross- 
ing the channel in a thing formed of twigs and 








staves. What was it? tell me frankly.’ 

The sailoranswered, ‘ / had such a great long- 
ing to see my mother! It is many years since 
we last met, and I wanted so much to see her 
once more!’ ; 

‘And so you shall,’ answered Napoleon, 
quickly, ‘such a loving and brave son mus; 
have had a good mother.’ Then giving the 
sailor a piece of gold, he commanded that he 
should be put on board a vessel sailing to old 
England, and carried back to his native land. 

So the dutiful and affectionate young sailor 
was restored to his aged, widowed mother. 
They lived happily together, although they 
were very poor; and the grateful sailor never 
parted with the coin which Napoleon had given 
him. 

Boys! do you love and honor your mother ?” 


UNITED STATES’? PRESIDENTS. 
“ Great Washington was number one; 
Then senior Adams next came on. 
Jefferson made the number three— 

Then Madison the fourth was he. 
Monroe the fifth just here came in— 
Then sixth au Adams came again: 
Then seventh, Andrew Jackson came ; 
And eighth we count Van Buren’s name. 
Then Harrison made number nine— 
And tenth John Tyler filled the line. 
Polk was the eleventh, as we know, 
The twelfth was Taylor in the row. 
Fillmore, the thirteenth, took his place— 
And Pierce is fourteenth in the race. 
Now let us stop until we see 
Who our next President will be.” 
a 


HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 





Since the adjournment of Congress, we have 
not the same amount of home news as before. 
The President has taken peremptory measures 
in regard to Cuba, and the Spanish insults 
to our marine. Many fear a war—but it is 
hoped that a wiser course will be pursued by 
the Spanish officials, and the horrors of war be 
avoided. 

Our neighboring city of Chicago has for a few 
days beena scene of internal tumult,on account 
of some trouble on the license question. The 
firm conduct of the mayor aided by the milita- 
ry, and the special police furce, restored order, 
and only a few lives were lost. 

From the lumbering, mineral and agricultu- 
ral districts of our own state we hear flattering 
accounts of plenty, and fair prospects for the 
next season. 

The late election in Kansas, resulting in the 
choice of pro-slavery legislators, is causing in- 
tense excitement, and the course of Gov. Reed- 
eris watched with great interest. 

The allies are still in session before Sevasto- 
pol,and up to the latest dates, there had been no 
move made toward an attempt tostorm the city. 
Batteries and defensive works were progressing 
on both sides. The prospect of peace seems 
distant as ever, and the young emperor of Rus- 
sia Seems determined to follow out the course 
of policy of his deceased father. 

The religious feeling of the Russians is being 
appealed to with much success—and the fervor 
with which they enter into military service, is a 
forerunner of a desperate and Jong continued 
war. 

Miss Nightingale in the hospital at Scutari is 
truly a ministering angel, and we felt like throw- 
ing up our cap and huzzaing as we read an ac- 
count of her ordering some convalescents to 
break into a store house and help themselves to 
the necessary supplies, which the formal regu- 
lations of the service prevented being issued. 

Louis Napoleon is said to be preparing for a 
trip to the scene of action. Austria’s position 
is not yet defined, and Sardinia shows a chival- 
ric feeling worthy of Carolus Albertus himself 
in sending her contingent force into the field. 

Since writing the above, we hear rumors of 
the death of Omar Pacha, in a conflict at Eupr- 
toria. His loss will be deeply deplored. The 
Washington Union of the 28th March says 
the President’s instructions to Com. McAuley, 
incommand of the West India squadron, are 
such that a collision with the Spaxjsh men-of. 
war is in evitable. 
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of Schools, we are permitted to extract from his 
report a series of articles, the first of which, we 
give below. They contain matters of vital im- 
portance to every parent and teacher, and we 
hope that members of District Boards particu- 
larly will peruse them. The series will con- 
sist of four articles, one cach month, and will 
be accompanied by the valuable suggestions of 
the Superintendent in regard to School-archi- 
tecture, Ventilation, and other kindred import- 
ant matters, 
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PLANS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 


The following plan for a district school room, | 


originally appeared in the second volume of the 
“Ohio School Journal,” .edited by Dr. Lord, 
Superintendent of the common schools of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. It will be found well adapted to 
the accommodation of a school numbering not 
over fifty pupils. 


inside. The plan is drawn on a scale of ten 
feet to the inch. 
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A C—Entries 8 feet square, one for each 
sex. 

B—Library and apparatus room, 8 by 9 feet, 
which may be used for a recitation room for 
emall sized classes. 

T—Teacher’s platform, 13 by 5 feet, eight in- 
ches high, supplied with a table where he can 
place his books of reference, &c., and all ap- 
paratus while used in teaching a class. Behind 
this platform, on the wall, should be a black- 
board 13 feet long by + wide. 

D D D D—Inside and outside doors. 

EEE E—Recitation seats; those on the sides 
fixed against the wall, those in front cf the 
platform having backs and being movable. 

F F F—Free space at least two feet wide, 
next the wall on three sides of the reom. 

G—Desk tor two pupils, four feet long by 18 
inches wide. 

Ii—Seat for two pupils, four feet long by 18 
inches wide. 

{The letters G and H are not represented in 
the cut, but the white parallelograms represent 
the seats and those with dark lines acrdzs them 
are the desks.] The seats should be so ar- 
ranged that the pupils will sit facing the teach- 
er when in his chair on the platform. 

I—Centre aisle, two feet wide, with one aisle 
on each side of same width. 

The arena, on either side and in front of the 
teacher’s platform, is intended for any class ex- 
ercises in which the pupils stand ; and the space 
next the wall may be used to arrange the great- 
er part of the school as one class in any general 
exercise requiring it. 

Four windows are represented on each side 
of the house, and two on the end oppesite the 
teacher’s stand. The door of the library room 
opens from one of the entries, and the room is 
lighted by a window in the front end of the 
house. The windows should be furnished with 
outside or inside blinds—the latter are prefera- 
ble. If these are deemed too costly, curtains 
should be provided. 

The teacher's platform should be furnished 
with a table and chair, for the use of the teach- 
er. Chairs should also be provided for the ac- 
commodation of persons visiting the school. 








placed in front of the teacher’s platform, be- 
tween the movable seats and the front desks, 
and tho pipe should be carried across the room 
to a chimney or flue running up between the 
two windows in the back end of the room. 

A ventilating flue should also be constructed 
adjoining the smoke fiue and communicating with 
it before it reaches the rooi The heat from the 
smoke flue will rarify the air in the ventilating 
flue, materially accelerating the escape of the 
foul air from the school room, and the smoke and 
vitiated air will both escape from the same 
chimney abeve the roof. This ventilating flue 
should be brought down to the floor of the 
school room, and be at least one foot square, 
with one opening in it near the floor, and an- 
Other near the ceiling, each so arranged that 
they can be kept open or closed as circum- 
stances may require. The upper sash of the 
windows should be so arranged that they can be 
lowered. 

Fresh air may be supplied by an opening in 
the floor under the stove, supplied with a tube 
leading beneath the floor throxgh the outside 


wall of the building. This mode of admitting | 
air is preferable to opening a door or window, | 


as no pupil will be exposed to a current of cold 
air rushing into the room; for the air admitted 
through the tube beneath the stove comes di- 
rectly in contact with the hot air about the stove 
and thus becomes warm before it virculates 
through the room. This air tube should have 
a register which may be opened or closed at 
pleasure. 

The ceiling of a school room of the above 
size should be twelve feet high, so as to allow 
about 175 cubic feet of air to eaeh pupil, sup- 
posing the school to number fifty. 

As this plan is designed for the accommoda- 
tion of a school composed of scholars varying 
in age from four to twenty years, it must not be 
forgotten that the seats and desks must be of 
different height and width, and so constructed 
that both old and young may sit and use their 
desks at ease. 

Seats, of at least four different dimensions, 
should be provided in every school room com- 
posed of scholars of all ages, as above men- 
tioned, as shown in the following scale: 





The stove for warming the room may be 


| Height of Seat. Height of Desk. 


Width of Seat. Width of Desk. "| 





10 inches. 17 inches. 


12 “ 19 “ 
ree? 23 
17 “ 96 “ 











10 inches. 12 inches. 
ll “ 13 “ | 
12. 15 
13 “ 18 “ | 





| 
| 
The building here presented should be 26 by | 


36 feet on the ground, or at least, 25 by 35 feet | 


| 
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Figure 1. 
Top of Desk. 
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Figure 2. 


Section of Seat and Desk. 




















Figure 1, represents one half of the top of a 
desk, the upper portion of which, except three 
| inches of the most distant, slopes one inch in 
a foot. The edge of the desk is in the same 
perpendicular line as the front of the seat.— 
The upper or back portion of the desk has a 





groove (a,) running along the line of the slope, 
to prevent pencils or other articles from rolling 


off; an opening (4,) back of the groove, to re- 
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ceive a slate; and an opening (c,) to receive an " “ 


inkstand. There should be a shelf beneath the 
desk, for books, &c., as represented by 
Figure 2. This also represents the proper in- 
clination of the seat, its back, and the top of 
the desk. 
[To be continued.] 








For the Journal. 

THE RECITATION, 
Few Teachers realise the design of the recita. 
tion. I wish to treat briefly upon what I con- 
| ceive to be its uses and abuses. In the hands 
| of a skillful Feacher it becomes a mighty engine 
| for good, leading the pupil to think for himself 
| and thereby laying broad and deep in his mind 
| the foundation of future greatness. In other 
| hands the mind is madea “cripple for life;” 
' being taught to depend upon others entirely for 
| thought and ideas, it never acquires a habit of 
self dependence, which is an important element 
in the educated mind. 

The design of the recitation is not so much 
to acquaint the teacher with what the pupil 
| knows already, as to develop in the pupil those 
| latent powers which will lead him on successful- 
| ly to new investigations. Its object is to awa- 
ken thought, to educate, that is, to draw out the 
mental powers and to lead to their exercise, 
that thus they may become healthy and vigor- 
ous. In the recitation the faithful teacher 
spreads before his classes a table upon which 
is found food for the mind, simple but nourish- 
ing, of little variety at each meal, but varied at 
successive meals, from the use of which the pu- 
pil rises strengthened and better prepared for 
the labor of study. 
with asking the questions an author has prepar- 
ed and furnishes no deviation from the answer 
found in the book, is murdering mind and has 
before hima fearful account to give. Brutes 
are often trained to answer certain questions, 
and to answer them correctly. But who attrib- 
utes to them any thought, manly thought ? How 
many schools are there in which the classes are 
mere automata, with the author as Wirepuller, 
and while from the mouth of the head figure 
flow certain questions, answers, each in its ap- 
propriate place, proceed from the lifeless lips 
of the rest. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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He who contents himself 


The teacher should go before his class, feel. 
ing that he has mind to deal with, thinking 
‘mind which needs but to be aroused to show its 
full strength. He should understand thorough- 
ly the subject of the lesson and have at hand a 
variety of illustrations simple and forcible. 
Thoroughly furnished for his work, it should be 
his aim to arouse his pupils and fear not to meet 
them when aroused. Hon. Horace Mann, in 
speaking of certain Scotch schools, says that the 
teachers worked themselves up to such a pitch 
of enthusiasm, that the scholars fairly leaped 
from their seats when answering their questions. 
This doubtless is an extreme, but is far prefera- 
ble to the life-killing, mind-murdering course 
far too common even at the present day. 

In the language of the late lamented Page, 
the ‘* teacher should go before his class, feeling 
that were the Text Book annihilated, he could 
make another or even a better one.” His eyes, 
instead of chasing after an answer to a question 
proposed, should be upon his class that he may 
detect in their countenances the slightest fail- 
ure to understand the subject discussed; a look 
of intelligence accompanying an illustration will 
do much to enforce it. The teacher should 
show to his pupils that he is not dependent upen 
others for ideas, but thinks for himself and there- 
by encourage them to habits of investigation. I 
would by no means discard the Text Book, but 
would use it as a man uses his cane not to do 
his walking for him, but as a help more or less 
serviceable according to his thought, 











Attention is indispensable to the successful 
recitation. To secure this the teacher must be- 
come a child again—inquire what steps he pur- 
sued cre he came toan understanding of the 
subject before him-and remember what illustra- 
tions were in his case most to the point. 

Enter a school room where the teacher under- 
stands thoroughly his subject, while his engag- 
ing manners and clearness of illustration have 
rivited all eyes upon him. One countenance 
after another lights up with asmile; one eye 
after another sparkles with delight as the idea 
illustrated takes hold of their minds. Often 
have I found myself comparing such a class to a 
little piece of apparatus used to show the dif- 
ferent conducting power of metals. The teach- 
er is the sand-bath. As one after another the 
bits of phosphorus flashing, indicate that the 
heat has pervaded the metal, so flash the coun- 
tenances of those, through whose minds some 
new idea has found its way. 2 

Much time is often worse than wasted by at- 
tempting too much at a single recitation. A 
single point well illustrated and thoroughly un- 
derstood, is worth far more than a half dozen 
partially conceived. There are teachers, who 
at every recitation, seem desirous to make a 
grand display of all they know, no matter how 
remote from the subject of the lesson much or 
all of it may be. By such loading of the mind, 
allowing no time or space for digestion, they 
make of all their pupils mental dyspeptics, who 
will soon loathe all intellectual food. On the 
other hand, there are those who fearing to over- 
burden the mind of the student, dilute to the 
very last degree the nourishment given him, or 
in other words do all his thinking for him. All 
the answers required by such are ‘Yes, sir,” or 
‘No, sir,” and which of these would be proper, 
often indicated by the inflection of the question. 
How many minds are crippled by such kindness, 
a “kindness that kills ?” 

There is a golden mean and he who finds it 
and pursues it is the true teacher. ei’ 4a 

PLaTTEVILLE, April 1855. * 

The citizens of our town may peruse with 
profit the following extract from his honor, 
Mayor Dimock’s inaugural. 





I would call your attention particularly to 
the subject of Common Schools. Very little 
has been done for them—very much is requir- 
ed. Thecity is lamentably deficient in good 
school houses, and so long as this is the case, 
we cannot expect to have good and well con- 
ducted schools. ‘This, in my jungment, is a 
subject of much importance. The benefits to 
every city, whether young or old, of a good 
system for the education of its youths, are so 
obvious that the most reluctant tax-payer 
should not be unwilling to contribute to the 
support of such a system. To accomplish 
this object, however,money must be expended; 
commodious and well ventilated school hous- 
es erected ; and competent and thoroughly ed- 
ucated teachers employed. At present, a large 
number of scholars, in every school district in 
the city, are crowded into small rooms, not ca- 
pable of ventilation ; aud which not only pre- 
vent mental improvement, but are really inju- 
rious to the health of the scholars. Under 
these circumstances, no teacher, however well 
qualified, can do justice tu himself, or to the 
pupils under his charge. This subject merits, 
and I hope will receive, your favorable con- 
sideration. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Beloit College, 
HE WINTER TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, January 3d, 1855, and con- 
tinues thirteen weeks.\ This Institution embraces, be- 
sides tha regular Collége Classes, a Preparatory De- 
partment, and a No’ and English Dopartment, in 
which young men may besfitted rs College, or qualified 
by a full and thorough English Education to become 
teachers, or to enter with minds well furnished and dis- 
ciplined upon any of the active employments of life. 
A commodious edifice has jagt been completed to pro- 
vide students with room and rd at cheap rates. 
The Tuition fee for the term is;— 





For the College Classes,.......... iehnesen. «+. -$10,00 
Preparatory Department,......... Esenmabiceuet Bs 
Normal and English Department,...)........... 5,20 


In the College Buildings, the expense for board, room 
and fuel, will come within $2 per week. 1tf 


Milton Academy. 
ROF. A. C. te Ga Principay/; Prof. A. WarrrorD, 





. Teacher of the Classics; Mrs, 8. M. Spicer, Precep- 
tress, and Prof. J. F. Pease, Teacher of Music. 
Calendar.—tThikd Term for 1855, opened on 
Wednesday, March 28, 1855,—Closes, Wednesday, July 
4th, 1855. \ 
Expensss.—Tuition, per term, from... .. ..$3,50 to $5,00 
Music on the Phavo Forte, extra, 10,00 
“ 





Oil Painting, \ Socen See 
Other varieties of Painting, 

each, S  oseee 2,00 
Vocal Music, Sm ssde 2,00 


Tuition must be settled in advance. Board, from 


#1,50 to $2 per week. 
L. C. MAXSON, Pres’r or Boarp. 

A. C. Spicer, Secretary. 
_ Milton, March, 1855. me 


Monroe Institute. 


PROF. J. K. BLOOM, Prixcipac. 
J. B. Bacuma™ 
J. PETERS, Assistant TEACHERS. 


Miss E. B. Mrs, 
HE Summer term of this institution will commence 
on Monday, May 14th, 1855, and continue twenty 
weeks 


TERMS PER SESSION :\yArithmetic, Geography, 
0 


English Grammar,......... Tp-sacce cess anceacne $5.0 
Botany, Physiology, eee and Philoso- | 

GINS, <cnonckonapnersebensonh stnehssso>enees ebay 87,00 
The Latin and German Tanguakes, .......... $ 


Extras.—Music with use of instrament, $10; Mono- 
chromatic Painting, $5; Drawing, $5, 

No deductions made for absence unless occasioned by 
sickness. 

Payment to be made in advance, or during the ses- 
sion. Board from $1,75 to $2,00 per week. 

Monroe, Wis., April, 1855. 


Mrs. 8. Foord’s Female Seminary. 


MRS.\S. FOORD, Principal. 

MISS E. A. RUGER, Assistant Principal. 
HIE FOURTH TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence May 9, i855, This Seminary is located in 
the City of Janesville, at the residence of 8. Foorn, Jr., 
on Jackson Street, three doors south of the Methodist 
Church, and although recently established, the liberal 
patronage it has already teceived. is proof sufficient 

that it meets the wants of the community. 

Miss Ruger, who has been long and favorably known 
to this community as a teacher, will be associated with 
Mrs. Foord in the care of the §chool. 

Board can be obtained in pleasant boarding-houses, 
or in private families, at a reasoyable rate. 

Terms.—Reading, Writing, Orthography, Geogra- 
phy, History of the United States, Mental Arithmetic, 
Natural History, per term of 11 weéks,..... 

Ancient Geography, Practical Arithmetic, History, 
(ancient and modern,) Grammar, Belles Letters, Phi- 
losophy, (natural,) Botany, Algebra, $5,00 

Davies’ Legendre, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Intellectual 
Philosophy, Logic, Butler's Analogy, Paley’s Natural 
Theology, French and Latin, $6.00 

Exrras.—Pencilling, Perspective, Drawing from Na- 
ture, $3; Paintingin Water/Colors, Flowers, Fruit and 
Rirds, $5; Pastel Painting, $5; Painting in Crayons, 
black and white, $7; Lands¢apes in Water Colors, $5; 
Landscapes in Oil, #8; Incidental expenses, 25 cents. 

Piano Forte Music, per term of 11 weeks, with use of 
Instrument, $10. Organ Music, Thorough Bass and 
Musical Composition, $15. 

Rererences.—Rey. T. J. Ruger, 
and J. B. Doe, Esq. 

Janesville, Wis., March 19th, 1555. 


New Juvenile Music, Just Published. 
HE YOUNG SHAWY, a Collection of School Music, 
by Wiiu1aM B. Brapsury. 169 pp. 
The features of thisnew book are, 


5 5m 








tev. Hiram Foote, 


1tf 


1. A Brief Elementary Course, in which tunes and | 


songs in the body of the work are referred to, instead 
of mere “ Exercises,” printed in the Elementary de- 
partment. 

2. Musica Novation tN A. NcTsneLs.; or, “ Things to 
be Taught; furnishing to the teacher a synopsis of 
such subjects as he will need to introduce from lesson 
to lesson. 

8. A Great Variety of New Juvenxi.e Mesic. 

The reputation of the author, and his great success 
in previous similar works, will be a sufficient guarantee 
of the adaptedness of this work to its intended pur- 
poses. As the result of more ripened éxperience, and 
prepared under peculiar advantages in respect to the 
amount of material at hand, it is hoped. the Younc 
Saawm will be found the most useful and pleasing of 
the author’s juvenile works. A single copy will besent 
to any teacher by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
wholesale price, 25 cents. Also, just published,, 

ROOT’S MUSICAL ALBUM: A new and complete 
Vocal Text-Rook, and collection of New Music, for 
Academies, High Schools, Seminaries, etc. By Grorce 
F. Root, author of ‘The Academy Vocalist,” “The 
Flower Queen,” ete. Price 62% cents. 

Published by MASON BROTIIERS, 

[5 8m] 23 Park Row, New-York. 


Standard Class Books, 


FOR THE ADOPTION OF DISTRICT BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Se following extellent School Books have recently 
been adopted, {nder the District School Law, by 
more than ONE THQUSAND Boards of Education— 
First, because of their unsurpassed merit ; Second, be- 
cause they are, also, thie most economical to the learner. 
READING\AND SPELLING. | 

McGniffey'’s Eclectic Pictorial Primer, McGuffey’s Ec- 
lectic Spelling Book, McQuffey’s Eclectic First Reader, 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Second Reader, McGuffey’s Eclec- 
tic Third Reader, McGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader, 
MeGuffey’s Eclectic Fifth Reader, or Rhetorical Guide. 
The Hemans Young Ladies’ Reader. 

McGuffey’s Readers have been adopted as standard 
Text Books inthe following important Schools: In the 
Public Ward Schools of New Yark City, City Schools of 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Zanesville, Chillicothe, 
Portsmouth, Marietta, Lancaster, Piqua, Newark, Mt. 
Vernon, Steubenville; Union Schools of Mansfield, 
Youngstown, Canton, Ashland, St. Clairsville, Mount 








---- » $3,00 | 


Price 37}¢ cts. | 








Gilead, Athens, Cambridge, Putnam, Hillsborough, 
Ironton, Gallipolis, Harmar, Hamiltor, Rossville, Leb- 
anon, Xenia, London, Bellefountain¢, Tiffin, Akron, 


Elyria, Troy, Ripley, New Richmond,/Milan, Ravenna, 








Fremont, Warren, Katon, Urbana, Oxford, West Liber- 
ty, New Philadelp New Lisbonj Cuyahoga Falls; 
Public Schools of Pomeroy, Wilmington, Washington, 


Springfield, W. , Carrollton, Millersburg, George- 
town, Batavia, Piketpn, Jackson, West Union, Woods- 
field, McArthur, Sarahsville ; City Schools of Wheel- 
ing, Va., Parkersburg, Va., Richmond, Ind., Cambridge 
City, Maysville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., Milwaukee, 
Wis., besides innumerable Union schools, Select schools, 
Academies, Seminaries, and Schools of all kinds 
throughout the United States. Published by W. B. 
SMITH & CO., Cinrinnati. For sgle by book-sellers 
generally. ' Stf 


Class Books in Arithmetic. 


AY’S ARITHMETIC, Part First} Ray’s Arithmetic, 
Part Second; Ray’s Arithmeti¢, Part Third; Key 
to Ray’s Arithmetic. 

ALGEBRA.—Ray’s Algebra, Part First; Ray’s Al- 
gebra, Part Second ; Key to Ray’s Algebras, Parts First 
and Second. I 

RAY’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS are now used as 
Class Books in the Colleges, Seminaries, Academi 
High Schools, Union Schools, and District Schools in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, &c., and are 
becoming daily more and more popular. They are 
used as the regular Text-Books, wholly or in part, in 
all the following prominent Schools: 

Ashtabula academy, Akron unipn school, Antioch 
college, Atwater seminary, Athens union school, Ames- 
ville institute, Albany university, Aberdeen union 
school, Baldwin institute, Brooklyn seminary, Bellevue 
union school, Bucryus union school, Bellefountaine un- 
ion school, Belmont unjon school, Barnesville institute, 
Beverly college, Bainbridge union gchool, Batavia pub- 
lic schools, Cincinnati public schools, Columbus public 
schools, Chillicothe public schools, Cleveland select 
schools, Cooper female seminary, Cedarville academy, 
Chillicothe seminary, Cincinnati select schools, Colum- 
biana schools, Congresg union school, Canfield schools, 
Canton union school, Carrollton public schools, Cuya- 
hoga union school, Carhbridge union school, Coolville 
seminary, Dayton public schools, Delaware seminary, 
Defiance union school, Elyria union school, Eclectic in- 
st‘tue, Eaton union schdol, Farmer’s college, Franklin 
college, Fredericktown school, Fremont union sohool, 
Fredericksburgh schools, Farmington academy, George- 
town institute, Georgetown schools, Gallipolis union 
school, Greenville schools, Groveport union school, 
Grand river institute, Huron‘union school, Hudson 
seminary, 
| school, Hopedale academy, Ifudson grammar school, 
| Hayesville institute, Hanoverton union school, Hamil- 























Heidelberg collegé, Hillsborough union | 





on Mental Arithmetic, a beahch 
lected in common schools. 
Part Third, devoted to 


of study too much neg- 












ted to make pupils 
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They are of the highest order 
Ray’s works show that the authonis 
matician, and a skillful and sud 
Professor Larrabee. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & ¢o., Cidginnati. For 
sale by book-sellers, generally. 5tf 


Professor 
thorough mathe- 











Libraries! \ Libraries! 
UNDER our School [aw ten per 


cent. of the money received from the State may be 
expended in the purchase of Distri¢t Libraries. 


JAMES SUTHERLAND 


Has on hand at present and will /be constantly receiv- 
ing during the Spring and Sum! a large and general 
assortment of 


Library Books, 


which he will sell at the lowest wholesale prices. 
Towns, School Districts, & Families, 


| Wishing to make purchases will find it greatly to their 
advantage to purchase at Satherland’s 


| BOOK STORE 
A large and general assortment of 
School Bool:s, Miscellaneous, Law, Medical, 
Scientific and Juvenile Books. Wall and Cur- 
tain Paper, Transparent Shades; Writing, 
Wrapping, Drawing, Tracing and Envel- 


} 
r 
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| ton union school, Ironton do., Jefferson do., Jackson | 


public schools, Kenton do., Lancaster union school, 
Loudonville public schools, London union school, Lima 


Loudonville academy, Madison college, Miami univer- 
sity, Massillon union school, Mansfield public schools, 
Mount Union seminary, Milan seminary, MeConnels- 
ville school, Millersburght public schools, Manchester 
schools, McArthur public gchools, Marlborough union 
school, Minerva union schoo}, Muskingum college, Mon- 
roeville union school, Mogadore union school, Medina 
union school, Mt. Gilead union school, Mt. Vernon pub- 
lie schools, Middlebury union school, Marysville public 
schools, Marion union school, Mt. Pleasant union school, 
Maumee City union school, New Hagerstown academy, 


New Lisbon union school, Norwalk union school, New 
| Holland union school, New Richmond school, Oberlin 


Oxford union school, Piqua public schools, Putnam un- 
ion school, Plymouth ugien school, Pomeroy union 
school, Perrysburgh union school, Piqua public schools, 
Portsmouth academy, Poland academy, Pomeroy select 
academy, Piketon public schools, Ravenna union 





Ripley union school, Reck Creek public schools, Ross- 
ville union school, Sandasky public schools, St. Clairs- 


ty academy, Springfield public schools, Sharon college, 
Somerset public schools, St. Joseph’s college, Salem 
union school, Sidney seminary, Shaw academy, Tal- 
madge public schools, Tarleton union school, Troy un- 


Kirtland ; Urbana union school, Upper Sandusky pub- 
lic schools, Utica union school, Venice union school, 
Wesleyan female college, Willoughby female seminary, 
Wooster public schools, Wooster Grove female semina- 
ry, Woodsfield union school, Washington (Guernsey 
ecunty) un on school, Wellsville union school, Wooster 
graded schools, Waynesburgh union school, West Lib- 
erty union school, Wilmington public schools, Washing- 








New Richmond academy, Norwalk»female seminary, | ~ 7 = 
| Boardman, Gray & Co.’s Grand Action Piano- 
College, Ohio university (at Athens,) Orwell academy, | 


academy, Logan public schools, Lithopolis academy, | 


school, Roscoe union school, Republic union school, | 


ville seminary, Sarahsville public schools, Seneca coun- | 


} ion school, Tiffin public schools, Teachers’ seminary, | 


ope Papers; Gold and Steel Pens, 
Holders, Envelopes, Port-monais, 


Card Cases, Paper Folders; Blank Books, | 


Globes, Maps, Mathematical Instruments, 
Printing, Black, Blue, Red, Gar- 
mine and/Indelible Inks, Paints 
and Paint Brushes ; Bristol 
and Marble Boards ; 

Black and Colored 
Crayons, Blen- 


ders, Crayon-holdeas, Deeds, Mortgages, and | 


all kinds of Justices Rlanks, ete. ete. ete., 


Constantly on hand at Wholesale and Retail. 
100 tons of Rags wanted for Goods or Cash. 
Store in Lappin’s Block, East Side the River. 
Janesville, April 6, 1845. sitf. 
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DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACHMENT. 


ITESE PIANO-FQRTES have acqhired a superior 
reputation a the United States, and are 

in use in almost every section of the/Union. 
The Dolce Campana\Attachmeut ig a new invention, 


| secured by letters patent, both in the’ United States and 


| 


make a perfect piano-farte, and which object is fully 
attained by the Dolce Campana Attachment. 
The following, from eminent artists show its estima- 


‘England, and is the great van pic sought for to 


| tion by the musical professjon :—- 


ton public schools, Waterville union school, West Bed- | 


ford academy, Waverly public schools, West Union 
public schoois, Washington (Fayette county) union 
school, Wilmington public schools, Xenia union school, 
| Youngstown union school, Zanesville public schools, 
| and hundreds of others might he named, rere it ne- 
cessary. Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. 
For sale by book-sellers, generally. 5 





UNEQUALED MERIT, COMBINED WITH CITEAPNESS. 

T is believed that no books ever presented tothe pub- 

lic have met With such ubiversal approbation as 
those embraced in the Eclectic Educational Series. Not 
only have nearly all the leading practical teachers in 
the State, by their letters, manifested their high appre- 
ciation of their merits, and the satisfaction they feel 
in using them; ‘but many others, whose sphere of in- 
struction is in the higher ere of Education, 
but who also earnestly labor for the progress and wel- 
fare of the Common Schools, have united in this gener- 
al voice of approval. The following distinguished Ed- 
ucators have recommended them : 

Rev. A. Mahan, late President of Oberlin College; 
Rev. George E. Pierce, President W. R. College; Rev. 
Prest. Smith, Marietta College; Rev. John Covert, 
President Ohio Female College; Rey. P. B Wilber, 
President Wesleyan Female College ; Rev. Dr. Bishop, 
Farmers College ; Rev. Randall Ross, President Bever- 
ly College; Rev. Joseph Gordan, President Albany 
University ; Rev. Samuel Finley, President Madison 
College ; Rev. 8. A. Heyden, President W. R. Eclectic 
Institute; Rev. James H. Fairchild, Professor in Ober- 
lin Coege; Rev. W. L. larfis, Professor in Ohio Wes- 
ley n U tiversity; Rev. E. L, Magoon, author of “ Or- 
atois of the Revolution,” “ Republican Christianity,” 
etc.; nev. Prof. D. Howe Allen, of Lane Seminary ; 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher ; Rev. Dr. Thos. J, Briggs, 
late Prest. of Woodward College; Rev. Prof. Calvin 
E. Stowe; Rev. B. F. “ine Prest. of Genesee Col- 


| Evidence of Excellence. 
| 
j 


lege; Rev. Joseph M. Trimble, late Prof. in Augusta 
College; Rev. Chas. Elliott, Prof. of Rhetoric and 
Belles Letters in the Western University of Pa.; Rev. 
Prof. I. W. Andrews, Marietta College; Rev. Solomon 
Howard, Prest. Ohio University; Rev. J. G. Blair, Ohio 
University; Rev. J. F. Giyen, Principal Prep. Dep't 
Ohio University. 
| FROM REV. PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana. 

McGurrey’s Ec.ectic READERS are well known to ed- 
ucators in all parts of the United States, as perhaps 
the best Class Books ever issned.— Professor Larrabee. 

Agituwetic.—In this important branch, the works of 
many authors have been carefully examined, [hy the 
State Roard of Education,} and none found, all things 
conaidered, equal to Ray’s series, which embraces 
three books. 








Messrs. Boardman & Gray: Gentlemen—I think I 
may affirm from its smplicity structure and easy 
application to the piano-forte\ that it is the best attach- 
ment with which I am acquainted—enabling the pianist 
to obtain new, and almost charyning eflects. 

Mavrice Strakoscn. 

Jenny Lind, after having used these pianos during 
her stay in New York, and at jother places, writes as 
follows : - 

Gentlemen:—It gives me much pleasure to speak in 
favor of your piano-fortes which have been used by me 
at different times during my stay i this country. I 


va June 15, 1849. 


have every reason to be satisfied with their qnality and 
excellence of tone, and hope they will continue to re- 
ceive the patronage of the public, they so well deserve. 
I remain, gentl¢men, } 
Yours fruly obliged, 
New York, 1850. Jenny Lixp. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PUBLIC PRESS, 


We have tried and tegted the “ Dolce Campana,” and , 


we have heard many of our professional brethren try 
it, and can conscientiqusly recommend it to the favor 
our readers.—N. Y. ve. Mirror, Oct., 4849. 

It is the only invehtion that has evet brought the 
piano-forte to be a piano—N. ¥. Ifome Journal. 

We might add hundreds of others like the above, but 
our room will not admit. 

Piano-fortes made by usare WARP ANVZED to give 
entire SATISFACTION, or purchase-mdney and all 
expenses refunded. BOARDMAN, GRAY & Cv. 

Albany, N.Y. 1 


Catter’s Physiological and Anatomieal Plates, 


1 ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY and ITYGTENE, for 
e Colleges, Academies, High Schools and Families; 
45S pages, 150 illustrating engravings. By Calvin Cut- 
ter, M.D. Price $1. 

2. First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
for Grammar and Common Schools ; 190 pages, 88 ilus- 
trating engravings. By the same. Price 45 cents. 

8. Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene; for Schools, with 100 engravings, 180pa- 
ges, by Mrs, Eunice P, Cutter. Price 30 cents. 

4. Cutter’s Large Outline Anatomical Plates, (10 in a 
sett, three feet by two,) beautifully colored. and moun- 
ted, for Colleges, Academies and High Schools.— 
Price #10. 

5. The same, colored,/but not mounted. Price $5. 

6. Cutter’s District School Outline Anatomica! Plates 
(8 in a set,) beautifully colored andmounted, for Gram- 
mar and District Schools. Price $6. 

7. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price $8. 

COPIES/ FOR EXAMINATION. 

For examination, single copies will \be sent by mail, 
postage paid by me, at following-rates, payment in post 
office stamps, sent in advance : \ 
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Part First is a of simple easy lessons and 
tables for young childxen. 
Part Second is a ver lete and th h work 


Human and Comparetive Anatomy, Physiology 

and Hygiene, by Mas. E. P. Cutt 5 
Anatomy, Physiology \and Hygiefie, by Calvin 

Cutter, M.D. 51 ct 
First Book in Anatomy, 

* by the same,........3..... i us panies Ge asa c 

Books for examination, ana Books and Anatomical 
Plates for introduction at r¢duced prices, supplied by 
Calvin Cutter, Warren, .; Clark, Austin & Smith, 
New York; 8. E. Adams, $ima, Allen Co., Ohio. 

Sold by Clark, Austin & Smith, New York, and by Book- 
sellers generally. } 

The attention of teachers \js particularly invited to 
Mrs. E. P. Cutter’s Zuman and Comparative Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiené. Tlie work is entirely new, 
and is adapted to the use of District Schools and the 
primary classes of High Schools,\Academies and Semi- 
naries, 

Cutter’s works have been recommended by the State 
Board of Hducation, in every State\in the Union that 
has recommended any work on that shbject. 

CaLvin “— 
t 
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Warren, Mass, Jan. 1, 1855. 





The National Series of Standard School Books, 
ADAPTED TO THE SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN, 
TEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS of several of 
these works| have lately been published; which, 
with our late publications, enable us to offer an en- 
tire set of Standard Books, for Union School Districts 
and Townships, that may be regarded as a Modern, 
Uniform, and Permanent Series—thus rendering en- 
tirely unnecessary the frequent changes in school 
books, that have heretofore been so perplexing, ex- 













| pensive, and annoying, both to teachers and parents. 
| Our list embraces some of the most approved text- 
| books in the various\departments of study, viz: 

| SPELLING AND PronpncratioN.—For arrangement and 
completeness, in teaghing this important, though too 
| frequently neglected department, no teacher will fail 
| to appreciate Prices English Speller, Northend’s 
| Dictatation Exercisea, Wright's Orthography, and 

Martin's Orthoepist 

} READING Books.—To Wake up the mind, arrest and 
| teach the student to — in a natural and and uncon- 
| strained manner, Parkers Series is preferred by many 
| of the best teachers. Patker and Zachos’ Introductory 
| Lessons in Reading and Elocution, with principles ra- 
| ther than rules, and copious examples for illustration, 
| and the High School Literature, prepared by Rev. J. 








McJilton and Dr. Monmonier, of Baltimore—containing 

the choisest and most wariéd selections in the Englist: 
' language—will fully meet the wants of classes in semi- 
naries and schools. 

ENGLiso GRAMMAR.—S. W, Clark’s system is superse- 
ding the old Grammars heretofore published. By it 
the student is taught to use Perception, with Reflection 
—Practice, as well as Theory. : 

Rueroric.—Professor Day’s ‘Art of Rhetoric is pro- 
nounced by the best judges to be in advance of every 
other work on that subject. \ 

ELocvtiox.—Northend’s Littlé Speaker, American 
Speaker, and School Dialogues, and Zachos’ New Amer- 
| ican Speaker, contain the choisest selections of pieces 
' (Oratorical, Poetical, and Declamatory.) 

ENGLISH Ports.—Professor Boyd, of Geneva, has laid 
our academies and s@minaries under lasting obligation, 
for his annotated editions of the English Poets, viz:— 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Oowper’s Task, Table Talk, 
etc., Thomson’s Seagon’s, Young’s Night Thoughts and 
Pollok’s Course of Time. 

History anp Groerarny.—Mrs. Willard’s Histories 
of the United States, and Usiversal History—with her 
incomparable Charts—are not equalled by any author. 
Monteith’s Youth’s Manual of Geography (lately pub- 
lished) has been adopted in the ward and public -chools 
of New York, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, and other sities (to 
take the place of Smith’s and Mitchell’s Primary Geog- 
raphy.) It is adapted both to Primary and Intermedi- 
ate classes. A more advanced work on Geography, 
prepared by Francis McNally, to follow “ Monteith’s 
Manual,” will be published in January, 1855. 

Matuematics.—Professor Davies’ works are now re- 
garded as the National System, being the standard 
teat-books in. mathematics (in connectidn with Pro- 
Jessor, Bartlett? works) of the Military Academy of 
the United Stater,and also in amost ofthe colleges 
throughout the country. Davies’ Arithmdtics are the 
foundation of the whole series, We would especially 
| call your attention to his Intellectual Arithmetic, just 
| published. 
| OnamBERS’ EtLemantary Scrences.—These works are 
| not only intended for text-books, but are valuable for 
| school and family Libraries. ; 
| Pui.osopuy, AsTRONOMY, AND MytHoLoGy.+Parker’s 
) Philosophies are favorite books with all teaghers who 
| have used them, MclIntyre’s Astronomy is a ery yal- 
| uable elementary treatise. Dwight’s Grecian and Ro- 
| man Mythology is regarded the best work on this inter- 
| esting subject. } 
| 
| 
{ 

' 
| 
| 





Book-KeepinG AND PexMansnip.—Frlton and Eaet- 
man's Book-keeping isin extensive use, and their 
Copy-Books and Chirographic Charts meet with very 
general favor, } 

Tne Home Cycioprpras, or Liprary oF Reregence.— 
These volumes are intended to comprise a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole circle of human knowledge ; in 
other words, to form a general Cyclopedia, in a portable 
shape, for popular reference, family libraries, teachers’ 
and school libraries, and the general reader. 

(# Teachers, school commissioners, and friends of 
education generally, wishing to know more about these 
books, will please address the publishers, 

1 A. 8. BARNES & CO., No. 51 John-st., N. Y. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
A MONTHLY SERIAL, 
PEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF POPULAR EDUCATION, 
GEO. 8. DODGE, JULIA A. VIERS, J. SUTHERLAND, 


EDITORS AND PRORIETORS. 
TERMS: 
One copy, per year, in advance,...........-+.+6+ $1 00 
gO ee RE I ETE E Tee 
WHO gin pene site none gsiniee 20 000 Ssine occcesccoces & 00 


PREMIUMS: 

For Ten subscribers, one copy and $1,00 to the getter 
up of the club. 

For Five subscribers, one copy to the getter up of the 
club, 

For Five subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of “ Fash- 
ion and Famine,” by Mrs. Ann 8. Stevens, * Fern 
Leaves,” by Fanny Fern, or any new and popular 
work that may be had for $1,35. 

For Ten subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of Godey’s, 
Graham’s, Harper’s, or any three dollar magazine. 

For Twenty subscribers (at one dollur,) one copy of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

For One Hundred subscribers (at one dollar,) $20,00 in 
cash will be paid. 

Letters containing articles intended for puclication, 
address George 8. Dodge or Julia A. Viers. 

Letters on business or containing remittances, ad- 
dress James Sutherland. 

A limited number of Literary Advertisements will-be 
published in the JourNat at the following rates :— 
One column, ON€ Year,.... 1... ee cece cece ee eee BIO OO 
TAG AE ae Pret: i ae ee 50 00 
One-fourth column, one year,.............. «+e. 30 60 

Lesser advertisements, and for a shorter period, at 
proportionate rates. 











CHARLES HOLT, PRINTER—JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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